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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE 
CURRICULUM’ 


SEVERAL printed statements now present 
excellent discussion of the steps involved 
and limitations placed upon the scientific 
method, as a form of thinking and working. 
It is not my purpose at this time to give 
another analysis of this method, but to dis- 
cuss a few of the interpretations and uses 
of scientific method as applied to curricu- 
lum revision. I wish to speak of the fol- 
lowing questions: The common uses made 
by educators of the terms research and 
scientifie method; some essential notions 
regarding accuracy and the progressive 
nature of truth; the cumulative nature of 
truth in the natural sciences and in other 
fields; some illustrations of fundamental 
studies in the curriculum; and the problem 
of training investigators for curricular re- 
search. 

The extent to which the word ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ is now used clearly indicates that 
people generally believe in some sort of 
gain through a relationship with science. 
The words ‘‘research’’ and ‘‘investiga- 
tion’’ have become commonly used by per- 
sons who desire to imply a growth in the 
fundamental nature of what they are 
doing. I have seen a workman’s shop sign 
which announced him as ‘‘Scientifie Shoer 
of Horses’’; also a placard which read 
‘Scientific Undertaker, Work Done Expe- 
ditiously, Effectively and Without Disturb- 
anee.’’ An artist who was being considered 
as painter of a class-room picture which 
was desired to illustrate a school room of 


1 Address of the retiring vice-president and 
chairman of Section Q of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Philadelphia, 
December 29, 1926. 








his native country, asked if the ee 
fee covered both the painting and what he 
called the ‘‘preliminary library research 
required to determine which objects and 
situations should be shown in the class- 
room picture.’’ The artist later asked for 
the appointment of an assistant who would, 
as he said, do his ‘‘research work’’ for him. 
A teacher of a second grade group of 
pupils informed me that her seven-year-old 
pupils had gone to the library ‘‘on a piece 
of research work.’’ They had, in fact, 
been sent to read simple stories regarding 
various methods of transportation which 
were to be the basis of a class discussion. 
The head of a university department of 
moral and religious education, who had 
announced graduate courses in research, 
asked for assistance in the form of a list of 
problems for the proposed researches by his 
students. He asked that each problem 
should be accompanied by an outline of the 
methods to be pursued, the source materials 
to be used, the experimental work recom- 
mended, and the probable outcomes and 
uses that each suggested piece of research 
might have when finished. The professor 
stated that he himself would locate, assign 
and guide the students in these researches. 

As a teaching proposition, modern edu- 
cation has been keen that accumulated 
knowledge shall be approached by learners 
who sense the real problems to be solved. 
Learners must have questions or problems 
whose answers they seek to find. The de- 
velopment of the problem attitude in edu- 
cation is generally regarded as one of the 
best contributions to recent teaching meth- 
ods. The point now raised relates, how 
ever, to a distinction between proper meth- 
ods of teaching or learning, as compared 
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to the real meaning of the kind of research 
which is designed to add to what is known 
regarding a curricular topic. For the 
learner, the use of problems is like research, 
since it adds to his store from what is now 
known and recorded, and does so by train- 
ing him in meeting problems. But the pur- 
pose and result of his studies were not to 
add materially to what is recorded as 
known of the topic; hence it is improper to 
eall it research. A false or stilted use of 
terms does not change the nature of the 
work done. 

The above comments indicate that the 
appeal of the scientific method in education 
has been sensed more readily than have its 
obligations and requirements. This is not 
illogical nor especially disturbing if the 
situation is appreciated and proper correc- 
tives applied. It is not new to have the 
devotees of education over-sell their pro- 
duction departments. The publicly ener- 
getic life of a successful salesman seems to 
appeal to more people than does the more 
prosaic and obscure life of the intensively 
engaged laboratory worker. And when the 
same worker tries to operate in both ea- 
pacities, one function sometimes tends to 
inhibit the other. Many helpful eduea- 
tional improvements have become slogan- 
ized and exploited, and claimed to produce 
improvements not likely to be secured. As 
example, note the history of movements 
which became the basis of such slogans as 
‘*freedom’”’ in childhood ; ‘‘apperception’’; 
‘correlation’ ’; “standard- 


? 


: **motivation’’; 
ization’’; the ‘‘interest theory’’; the ‘‘ proj- 
ect method’’; the ‘‘creative element’’ in 
education. These successive movements 
have many common elements. Thoughtful 
students see great gain in each of the move- 
ments. 

The scientific movement can not be ex- 
pected suddenly to produce a tested and 
proved curriculum. It can not be expected 


that most eduecationists will soon become 
It may 


scientific. even be questioned 
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whether any considerable proportion of 
people generally will expend the effort 
necessary to a logical organization and 
adequate testing of fundamental ideas. Do 
not most prefer to be told what and how 
to do? It is too much to expect any large 
proportion of even well-educated people 
suddenly to depend upon objective evidence 
rather than on the authority with which 
they chance to be familiar. This fact, that 
most educationists expect and must have 
careful guidance, adds an extremely impor- 
tant element to the curricular problem. 
The curriculum as presented to most teach- 
ers is their accepted guide, hence the im- 
portance of assuring real improvement in 
any changes that are made; and as a corol- 
lary, the danger of hasty and inadequate 
recognition of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of improvement of the curriculum. 

What is scientific accuracy? It is usu- 
ally relative, not final. Whether applied 
to facts, to processes, to underlying princi- 
ples, or to induced and deduced conelusions, 
we can in but few cases expect final and 
complete accuracy. In the most depend- 
able studies in the more nearly exact sci- 
ences, such as physies and chemistry, most 
of what is known is incomplete, because 
some of the factors are unknown or imper- 
fectly known. What is now stated as 
known must later be adjusted as the re- 
lated factors become known. In all true 
progress in the sciences, effort is constantly 
directed toward determination of the pre- 
viously unknown, the uncontrolled and the 
varying factors. 

There sometimes is the impression that 
scientific achievement is solely or largely 
the work of the person whose name is cur- 
rently associated with it. Such an inter- 
pretation is true in but a small number of 
eases. Usually any really important piece 
of work has come to its present condition 
through and because of a progressive series 
of studies, which have slowly approached 
accuracy. Thus Marconi, who was widely 
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credited as discoverer of the foundations of 
wireless telegraphy, is now known to have 
built a few steps upon a ladder which he 
found fairly well constructed, and upon 
which students following Marconi have 
built many added steps. Millikan’s achieve- 
ments are not reduced but magnified, by 
our knowing that certain students in Ger- 
many and eminent scientists in England 
had brought the world’s knowledge of 
structure of matter well along toward the 
point where it now is; and that each year, 
almost each month, added researches by 
any one of a dozen workers are now clarify- 
ing and reforming existing motions of mat- 
ter and electricity. In education, where 
the achievements are as yet smaller than in 
the exact sciences, but by no means unim- 
portant, those persons who are sometimes 
credited with having discovered new bases 
for organizing a subject of study have 
found and have used definite tendencies and 
definite subject materials and methods. 
They have formulated them anew and 
tested them by as good means as they could 
command. Others have then followed with 
new studies. None of these subject organi- 
zations ean be regarded as having reached 
a condition in which it will long remain. 

Truth is progressive. Scientific studies 
utilize long series of preceding studies, add 
a measure of new evidence and consequent 
accuracy, and frankly accept and cite the 
unknown and variable elements which, 
when determined, will probably change the 
thought and conclusions as they now 
appear. 

Also, in any of the more exact sciences, 
progress is made by the accumulation of 
exact studies upon relatively small portions 
of the whole subject. Thus, in order to 
ascertain the rates and periodicity of plant 
growth, one group of students studies the 
rate and nature of growth of the root tips 
of one small group of plants. Another 
group studies the growth and behavior of 
roots in desert soils, in swamps and in well- 
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watered and drained soils. Another gives 
years of study to the growth of roots in 
moist atmosphere with and without light. 
Another group has been engaged for more 
than a decade in determining the amount, 
rate and periods of thickening of forest 
trees. Groups of workers in almost all lab- 
oratories in all leading countries are en- 
gaged in some aspect of the physical, chem- 
ical and biological changes which occur 
within green leaves as the food materials 
for plant growth are being transformed. 
These and many other workers engaged 
upon small parts of the whole subject are 
fully aware that their accumulated efforts, 
when added to those of preceding genera- 
tions of research, will need supplementing 
by later specific and intensive studies. 

I have already referred to recent discov- 
eries relative to the electronic aspects of 
matter. <A closely related topie provides 
added assistance in the proper application 
of scientific method to curricular studies. 
When radium was discovered and intro- 
duced to a startled public, the nature of its 
behavior and uses were imperfectly known. 
This condition still exists in part, but the 
wide use of radium and the world-wide 
search for new supplies are matters of 
common knowledge. The entire world’s 
accumulated supply of radium weighs 
about one pound. Its action as now under- 
stood is due to certain rays, named Beta 
rays,? which emanate from the radium. 
These Beta rays are made up of electrons 
which fly from the radium. Lack of knowl- 
edge of the action or behavior of these Beta 
rays has caused numerous serious injuries 
to persons experimenting with them, or 
upon whom experiments with radium have 
been made. It is perhaps fortunate that 
the available supply of radium has been 
low enough to restrict experimentation with 

2Some would say that the action is mainly due 


to the Gamma rays (X-rays) generated by the 
Beta rays. 
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it. A little radium, like a little science, 
may be ‘‘a dangerous thing.”’ 

But, now comes Dr. W. D. Coolidge, of 
the General Electrie laboratories, with an 
astonishing device for producing and con- 
trolling Beta rays. By means of a cathode- 
ray tube of very special construction he has 
been able to control electronic action so as 
to produce Beta rays estimated at two 
thousand times those that would be pro- 
dueed by the world’s total collected supply 
of radium. This means that the Coolidge 
cathode ray tube when under the influence 
of the electric current which passes through 
it, would, in its possible effect within its 
range, be compared, not to the pound of 
radium now possessed by the whole human 
race, but to one ton of radium, which is 
1,999 pounds more than all the radium now 
possessed. This new device has enabled its 
inventor to learn new facts about the rate 
of movement of the electrons. When they 
are first thrown off from the tungsten fila- 
ment within the tube they are moving at 
a rate of about one or two miles per second. 
Under the influence of the heavy charge of 
electricity, which is somewhere near 350,- 
000 volts as used, the electrons acquire a 
speed of approximately 150,000 miles per 
second. This speed has been gained by the 
time the electrons pass out of the window 
of the eathode ray tube. The distance 
through which this astounding increase of 
speed occurs, from one or two miles to 150,- 
000 miles, is about one inch. 

What are the effects of the Beta rays 
from the Coolidge cathode ray tube? Not 
much is known as yet. An exposure of 
1/10 of a second to the ear of a rabbit 
caused the skin and hair to die, but later 
the skin healed and a new growth of longer 
hair of different color appeared. A slightly 
longer exposure killed the tissue affected. 
Flies and bacteria were killed by an almost 
instantaneous exposure. A flippant person 


might at onee see possibilities in hair pro- 
duction, or in freedom from flies and bac- 
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teria; but difficulties remain in getting the 
flies and bacteria properly herded for treat- 
ment, and in making sure that hair produc- 
tion would not come at the sacrifice of 
everything else. The uses of this new dis- 
covery are almost wholly left for further 
investigations. More recent announcements 
not yet in print indicate that a newer de- 
vice may give controls of electronic action 
not possible by use of the first announced 
cathode ray tube. 

The comparative applications of this 
study to the uses of scientific method in 
curricular work are found in the following 
fact. Dr. Coolidge’s work is built upon 
preceding studies. Those studies which 
were relatively exact had produced some 
accurate knowledge and had made some 
unknowns more evident. Dr. Coolidge’s 
attention was not upon the whole problem 
of structure of matter, not even upon elec- 
trons and protons as a whole problem, but 
seems to have been foeused upon the pro- 
duction, control and further study of Beta 
rays, similar to those appearing from ra- 
dium. Persons competent to judge might 
even say that Dr. Coolidge’s work consists 
chiefly in a new and ingenious combination 
and use of work previously accomplished 
by others. In adding some knowledge, new 
problems have been raised, whose further 
study is imperative. Research produces 
finality only in that it adds a few solid 
building stones for further construction. 
The building itself is always being remod- 
eled, and the family of ideas living in the 
building never really gets settled. 

Education is new as an exact study. 
Our best progress in exactitude so far has 
come not in studies of subjects, subject 
contents or methods of handling subjects, 
but in measurement of skills resulting from 
the use of subjects. By inferences and by 
comparisons something has been learned by 
back-tracking, so to speak, from measured 
skills to the types of subject contents and 
organization from which the measured 
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skills seem to have come. For example, in 
reading, the skills have been tested in such 
ways as to show, to some extent, what types 
of content and of practice in reading pro- 
duce certain types of results. Such studies 
as those by Thorndike, Gray, Judd, Bus- 
well, Gates and many others form an in- 
direct and very helpful contribution to 
curricular study. The next big advance in 
edueation is generally expected from a 
more direct study of curriculum materials 
themselves. This expectancy is indicated 
in part by the hosts of invaders into the 
curricular territory. Amidst all the con- 
fusing mass of print, a few outstanding 
studies are hopeful as showing the tech- 
nique and eare so necessary to foundational 
work. It must be noted also that the pieces 
of work which we may cite are from work- 
ers who are not known as our most prolific 
educational writers. Quantity production 
of goods of high quality usually is impos- 
sible until sound research has standard- 
ized the materials and processes. 

Of the several pieces of work available, 
I shall cite illustrations which may be 
given briefly. Others might be cited which 
would be quite as good for our purposes. 

Leonard P. Ayres initiated the study of 
spelling by finding what words children 
use. In an earlier day, the lists of words 
that were used as the basis of spelling les- 
sons by children were made up without 
much reference to the working vocabularies 
which children employ. Horn and Ash- 
baugh collected word lists from a very 
large number of children’s responses, both 
verbal and written. In this way they were 
able to accumulate lists of the words in use 
in a very wide range of children’s experi- 
ences. Then they formulated spelling tests 
by means of which to find out which of the 
words make difficulty in spelling. Having 
done this, they could be sure that they were 
recommending spelling lists which deal with 
the types of words which children really 
need to learn to spell. Possibly we need 
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other studies to find words not now used 
which children should use and should learn 
to spell, since few persons think that what 
children’s vocabulary is should be accepted 
as proving what it should be. Associated 
with this work of Horn and Ashbaugh was 
their study of methods of teaching spelling 
in which equally sound contributions have 
been made. The facts of this study and the 
quality of its accuracy are such that prac- 
tically no recent effort in the field of spell- 
ing fails to include the findings of Ayres, 
Horn and Ashbaugh. 

Dr. Henry Harap’s Study in Curriculum 
Material as found in his ‘‘ The Education of 
the Consumer,’’ provides a different kind 
of illustration. He says: ‘‘It is the purpose 
of this study to discover the objectives of 
education for American economic life with 
special reference to the consumption of 
food, shelter, fuel and clothing. The con- 
clusions of this inquiry are termed educa- 
tional objectives because they are habits, 
skills, knowledge, or attitudes which should 
be achieved by educational activity.’’ In 
attempting to discover valid educational 
objectives and the consequent subject con- 
tents involved, Dr. Harap first accumulated 
a large amount of factual and statistical 
data relating to the economic habits of the 
American people. He utilized the reports 
of various governmental departments, exact 
studies by private workers, and by many 
organizations. His aim was to gather such 
evidence as he could find setting forth the 
habits or practices of our people in the con- 
sumption of goods. In contrast with these 
data, and as an important additional prob- 
lem, he collected all available standards 
which have been suggested and supported 
by facts as representing desirable standards 
of consumption. These standards have 
been worked out by many individual re- 
search workers, by government agencies, 
and by other organizations. By comparing 
the actual practices of Americans with the 
best available standards in other countries 
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Dr. Harap was able to develop specific 
changes which it would seem should be 
brought about in food consumption. These 
desirable changes were included in the edu- 
cational objectives. 

Dr. Harap’s aim was to discover in an 
exact way what factors affect human life 
most vitally as concerns the materials of 
food, clothing, shelter and fuel. To quote: 
‘‘The method, as used in this study, to 
determine objectives of the curriculum be- 
longs to that class of studies which uses 
quantitative data describing actual life con- 
ditions in order to determine what shall be 
learned in school.’’ It is to be noted that 
this method accumulates and organizes 
quantitative data setting forth actual 
needs, but more than that it sets forth 
these needs, in part, from standards of the 
best uses consumers may make, and in part 
from those which may improve the uses of 
food, shelter, fuel and clothing. 

There are in this study many illustra- 
tions available of exact foundations upon 
which his conclusions are based. For ex- 
ample, the author reaches conclusions about 
training for selection, purchase and use of 
meats by finding what and how much meats 
are used. By using existing statistical re- 
ports he constructs the following table of 


meat consumption in different countries. 
Per CaprrA CONSUMPTION OF MEAT IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 

Per Capita 


Country in Pounds 
Italy . En Re ee inn 
II is nicanabomchencocation Seaidinleiacocieacaaa 
Ce 64 
France ........... teat 74 
Belstem, Hetand —................. 75 
ts LR 105 
Germany FS Re ES SNe 115 
are 2 eee EN ee ee 187 


Then he discovers that in the United 


States 96.6 per cent. of all the meat con- 
sumed is pork and beef. He then finds that 
in food budgets for workingmen’s families 
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not less than one fourth of the expenditure 
was for meat, and usually the meat item 
approaches one third the total food bill. 
The United States Bureau of Labor statis- 
ties report 2,567 families, of whose total 
food costs 31.4 per cent. was for meat. 

Dr. Harap, by means of many studies 
such as those cited, formulates the follow- 
ing objectives for curricular work which 
deals with meats. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES CONCERNED WITH THE 
CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 

To become aware of the unusually excessive per 
capita consumption of meat in the United States. 

To know the function of pork, beef, mutton, 
lamb, and veal in the diet. 

To know that pork is especially rich in fats. 

To identify the chief cuts of beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, and pork and to know their most appropriate 
uses, 

To know the relative food value of the various 
euts of beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork. 

To cultivate the habit of buying the most eco- 
nomical cuts. 

To know that the function of meat in the diet 
can be served by meat substitutes. 

To spend less money on meat. 

To cultivate the habit of buying less meat. 

To know that meat is the most expensive protein 
food. 

To know in terms of weight just how much meat 
is sufficient for each member of the family. 

To use milk, eggs, beans, peas, cheese, nuts and 
fish instead of meat. 

To consume more fish. 

To know the relative value of meat and fish as 
protein foods. 

To know that the total food bill increases as the 
expenditure for meat increases. 

To know that the greater the expenditure for 
meat in the diet, the less is the total nutritive value 
received. 


It is not claimed that this study does 
anything for the curriculum in arithmetic, 
spelling, reading, penmanship, science or 
history, although a correlationist at once 
sees collateral uses of the results of the 
study. It does not pretend to illuminate 
or illustrate the ‘‘project method’’ or 
‘purposeful units of work.’’ It does build 
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a foundation in exact knowledge, and does 
suggest a part of the knowledge still 
needed. The whole report of 360 pages 
speaks clearly and factually of the study of 
real foundations of curriculum making. 

But a geographer, historian, teacher of 
eivies and economies, or a school adminis- 
trator or supervisor might possibly be dis- 
appointed because Dr. Harap’s study does 
not end in a new course of study; possibly 
any one of the above teachers might be dis- 
turbed because the study seems to omit im- 
portant subject elements or possibly may 
include seemingly unimportant topics. 
Such anxiety is beside the major issue. 
The purpose is to determine and organize 
the truths of the situation in hand, and to 
set these forth as partial guides for further 
curricular organization. The task is bigger 
than most educationists appreciate. It is 
clear that such studies involve tremendous 
labor if we are to define objectives based 
upon real knowledge. Also that the pro- 
cedures by means of which to give instruc- 
tion so as to attain these objectives, involve 
even more extended and intensive studies. 
But nothing less will produce curricular 
materials and methods which meet our 
present standards of research. Accumu- 
lated researches of the types cited will 
slowly produce fundamental curricular 
changes. 

A difficulty pertains to training of re- 
search workers in the curriculum. As yet 
the work has been too largely by graduate 
students who have done a single piece of 
work, that piece usually having undergone 
many trials before being accepted as the 
purchase price of a graduate degree. 
Graduate work too often is not primarily 
a search for new truth, but a device for 
acquiring a degree or title which in later 
years is not supported by productive schol- 
arship. Graduate courses are often mere 
extensions of undergraduate instruction. 
In education we possess few illustrations 
comparable to the research divisions of the 
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sciences and industries. Such institutions 
require trained workers who continue in 
research. (Part of discussion of training 
for research in education is omitted.) 

At present the popularity of curricular 
research is one of its chief dangers. When 
an experimental school was announced ten 
years ago, to work upon the improvement 
of the subjects of study, query was fre- 
quently raised whether there was a place 
for such an institution. Some radical per- 
sons asserted that we already knew what 
changes in subjects were needed; while 
educational fundamentalists asserted that 
the proposed program of work was designed 
to disrupt and destroy all that is good of 
conventional practice; indeed, the more 
frightened fundamentalists asserted that 
curriculum study was being set up with the 
motive of indoctrinating an oncoming gen- 
eration so that they might serve the ulte- 
rior and ignoble desires of unholy vested 
interests. The radicals were wrong, since 
it is such a long way from seeing a possibly 
good change to the point of getting it actu- 
ally developed, and proved or discarded by 
practice. The fundamentalists were wrong 
since no group of workers worthy of the 
privilege of cooperation in such a task 
could fail to see how very little one such 
group could accomplish toward actual sci- 
entific improvement. However, curricular 
research soon gained attention and acquired 
popularity. At the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, the 
Executive Committee presented a _half- 
day’s program dealing with curricular 
studies. That organization has constantly 
engaged in curricular work since that 
meeting, their work being mainly of the 
committee type, these committees calling 
upon individuals to contribute from their 
own investigations. Also whole school sys- 
tems have organized themselves for cur- 
ricular study, each teacher of the system 
being assigned to one or more committees. 
As yet the actual amount of new curricular 
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material, new organization, or experimental 
evidence from these sources is not large. 
This by no means indicates that the en- 
deavor has been unprofitable. It is serving 
highly important functions. It is question- 
able, however, whether a teaching staff 
sometimes may be misled into thinking it 
has reorganized its curricula when it really 
has made its gain through a restudy of the 
content and purpose of its existing subjects 
of study. We should be clear that such a 
service is essentially training of teaching 
staffs rather than true curricular research. 
Educational research is perhaps most 
difficult of all. In pure mathematies, 
physies and chemistry the nature of the 
subjects permit a relatively high degree of 
accuracy of work. In biology the varia- 
tions introduced by life produce complica- 
tions not found in the so-called more exact 
‘sciences. And when we consider econom- 
ies, education or any other social subject 
into which are inserted not only life in its 
many manifestations, but human aspira- 
tions, affections, hates and ambitions, we 
find complications which up to date have 
proved baffling to the spirit of scientific 
study. But whether science can truly 
study the education of the children of those 
who are the agents by whom truth is dis- 
covered, and by whom knowledge is organ- 
ized, is the most compelling and most chal- 

lenging test of science. 
Otis W. CALDWELL 


LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





CHARACTER EDUCATION 
THROUGH MUSIC 
Tue test of America is whether or not 


she has the capacity to spiritualize the 
creators of an inevitable future. The boys 


and girls of to-day will be the men and 
women of to-morrow. This is inevitable. 
The group activities of to-day will be, in 
the main, the group activities of to-morrow. 
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This is inevitable. The institutional life of 
to-day will be, quite generally, the institu- 
tional life of to-morrow. This, too, is in- 
evitable. Our challenge to-day is to live 
according to those standards which insure 
for to-morrow individuals able to cope with 
the problems of their day. 

The very least we can do in an endeavor 
of this kind is to give due regard to the 
laws of health; to obtain proficiency in the 
command of such fundamental processes as 
reading, writing and arithmetic; to hold 
deserving membership in the home; to find 
the vocation in which we can best earn and 
serve ; to make a fit use of leisure; to main- 
tain worthy citizenship; and to have the 
marks of good character. These are seven 
cardinal principles of education. To secure 
them we build and equip schools; in loyalty 
to them, men and women dedicate them- 
selves to the teaching profession. 

No generation can cope with the prob- 
lems of its day unless it is true to the moral 
standards and ideals upon which real prog- 
ress must be based. The industrial and 
scientific revolution of the last century has 
released forces that seriously endanger the 
spiritual life of to-day. If these forces 
win, they not only undermine the moral 
stamina of our generation, but make it im- 
possible for America to baptize the makers 
of an inevitable future into the communion 
of just men made perfect. 

We have consistently looked to the home 
and the church as the guardians of our con- 
duct. We shall continue to do so. We 
shall expect, however, other institutions to 
make their contribution to this worthy 
cause. We recognize to-day more than at 
any time in the past the obligation of the 
publie school to act jointly with home and 
church in the building of character. 

It is for this reason that makers of mod- 
ern curricula ask with regard to every sub- 
ject, ‘‘How does it contribute to the devel- 
opment of character?’’ It is both timely 
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and proper, therefore, for us to inquire, 
‘‘How does musie open the way to charac- 
ter education ?’’ 

We are at no loss in finding witnesses in 
favor of the value of music. Plato com- 


pared its effect on the soul to that of a bath 


on the body. Aristotle held that music was 
so powerful that ‘‘one might take thought 
for a year without obtaining the results it 
obtains.’’ Martin Luther testified: ‘‘My 
heart, which is full to overflowing, has often 
been solaced and refreshed by music when 
sick and weary.’’ 

Many prisoners in the New York State 
Reformatory for Women at Bedford Hills 
were at the time of their incarceration 
familiar with the music of the dance hall 
and the eabaret and the jazz of the cheap 
show. In prison, under its director of 
music, Ellen Amey, they learned to recog- 
nize the beautiful in the best music. This 
helped transform their lives. They began 
to show evidence of loyalty to their country 
and devotion to God. 

The testimony of Miss Amey is corrob- 
orated by Charles H. Smith, of the Smith- 
sonian Bureau of Investigation, of Boston. 
‘*Many souls,’’ he states, ‘‘have found new 
life and consolation in good music. It has 
been responsible for changing the lives of 
many persons from bad to good. I have 
seen the hardest criminals and fallen 
women practically converted and led to the 
right road after they were inspired by 
music. ... (It made) good citizens out of 
them.’’ 

To this testimony from those who deal 
with delinquent youth and criminal men 
and women, let us add that from the makers 
of the curriculum of our educational sys- 
tem. They have assigned to music a defi- 
nite place in the course of study in our 
elementary schools. An increasingly larger 
amount of time is devoted to it. In forty- 
nine of the larger cities of our country the 
average number of minutes per week de- 
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voted to music in the first six grades in 
1924 was practically the same as that given 
to penmanship. It is evident from the 
prominent place that music has in the cur- 
riculum that educators expect from it a 
distinct contribution to life. 

Plato contended that there is a relation 
between music and national manners and 
institutions. In the ‘‘Republic,’’ he says: 


The introduction of a new kind of music must 
be shunned as imperilling the whole state, since 
styles of music are never disturbed without affect- 
ing the most important political institutions. The 
new style, gradually gaining a lodgment, quietly 
insinuates itself into manners and customs; and 
from these it issues a greater force . . . goes on 
to attach laws and constitutions, displaying the 
utmost impudence, until it ends by overturning 
everything, both in public and private. 


Mark Sullivan, in ‘‘The Turning of the 
Century,’’ very aptly points out some facts 
in our history which seem to illustrate 
Plato’s point of view. The Negro melody 
is indigenous American music. Its father 
is Stephen C. Foster. Examples of it are 
‘““Old Black Joe,’’ ‘‘Old Folks at Home’’ 
and ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.”’ 

About 1900 and through the next twenty- 
five years, Foster’s faithful and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of thé true south begin 


' to give way to ‘‘rag time,’’ ‘‘coon songs,’”’ 


and ‘‘mammy songs.’’ These variations 
were tinpanny, staccato and lacking in the 
plaintive sentiment of the older Negro 
music. As Sullivan says, they were distant 
in inspiration, mood and geographic origin. 
The Negro melody had been manhandled ; 
there was a jangling discord between it and 
its fabrications. 

The period in American history in which 
apparently the style of our indigenous 
musie was disturbed is precisely the period 
of a passionately defensive native Ameri- 
eanism. Restrictive immigration laws, 
political isolation, suspicion against any- 
thing of foreign origin, the use of the 
phrase ‘‘hundred-percent-American’’ and 
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racial intolerance are marks of the national 
psychology of this period. 

Sullivan suggests that here is an appli- 
cation of Plato’s theory that ‘‘styles of 
music are never disturbed without affecting 
the most important political institutions,’’ 
that ‘‘the new style gradually gaining a 
lodgment, (would) quietly insinuate itself 
into manners and customs—attack laws and 
constitutions, displaying the utmost impu- 
dence, until it ends by overturning every- 
thing.’’ The thesis of both Plato and Sul- 
livan is worth consideration in thinking 
through the relation of music to the build- 
ing of character. 

One of the obvious contributions of pub- 
lie school musie to character education is 
its socializing influence. On every hand the 
need and value of team-work is evident. 
We depend on one another. The tasks of 
the world can be done only as we cooperate 
one with another. Instruction in music 
develops the habit of collective action. 
When a group of children sing a song to- 
gether with rhythmic solidarity, correct in- 
tonation, good tone and beautiful expres- 
sion, there is organized effort. It is an 
adventure in socialized project-work. 

To this external observation we may well 
add the subjective socialization. 
selected song when properly conducted will 


express a mood or affective state. It unifies 
the feelings of those who sing. It binds to- 


gether their sympathies. Like a poem or 
story, it produces a state within which the 
children are akin. This achievement is 
particularly noticeable in connection with 
adolescent chorus, band and _ orchestra 
work. It is a valuable achievement in 
character education because it brings peo- 
ple together on high levels of feeling. 
When music instruction is largely vocal 
and associated with words, an opportunity 
of inealeulable value is offered in moral and 
ethical training. A song may present a 
specific situation in home life; it may be 
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directed toward love of country; or it may 
emphasize some other commendable virtue. 
The emphasis will depend on the quality, 
character and appropriateness of the text. 
In every situation it should always be re- 


‘membered that in singing songs the decisive 


factor is beauty in music and that song 
material should be selected primarily on 
the basis of musical beauty. 

In the discussion of another phase of 
character education through music, we 
must consider the unique situation charac- 
teristic of our industrial life. We have 
been gradually shortening the hours of 
labor until, at the present time, we have the 
shortest working day in the history of the 
world. Moreover, by standardization and 
organization, we have simplified processes 
and work. A laborer was recently asked to 
describe his job. He said, ‘‘My work is to 
put on nut No. 84.’’ Modern industry has 
made possible the greatest amount of lei- 
sure man ever knew. It has released great 
sources of energy. How best to apply the 
hours not needed to earn a living is a para- 
mount question in modern civilization. 

Everybody knows that idleness 
source of crime. Everybody knows that 
self-expression in commendable activity is 
worthy conduct and yields constructive 
dividends. Everybody knows that the 
march of civilization has been westward. 
Everybody knows that the frontier is al- 
ways far removed from the masters. Lei- 
sure brings to us an opportunity to sit at 
the feet of the masters in all forms of life 
and thought. It is an opportunity for cul- 
tural growth. It is an opportunity for 
manly self-expression. 

Musie, as one of the arts, should com- 
mand a part of our leisure time. Already 
we note the presence of music in connection 
with our recreations and pleasures, both of 
which consume large segments of the circle 
of leisure. The movie is accompanied with 
music. Physical exercises are given to the 


is a 
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rhythm of music. Our banquets and social 
events are associated with music. The 
dance halls and cabarets are noisy with 
music. There is, however, grave doubt 
about the quality of much of this music. 
If music is ‘‘the speech of angels,’’ as Car- 
lvle said, then our doubt becomes more 
grave than ever. Without question, the 
amount of vulgar, trashy music offered at 
many pleasure resorts is appalling. Pub- 
lie ‘morals will rise step by step with the 
elevation of public amusement. 

It is not too much to say that the method 
by which we dispose of our leisure time may 
leaven our civilization and therefore deter- 
mine the destiny of America. James Rus- 
sell Lowell held that 


Till America has learned to love art [and music 
is one of the arts], not as an amusement, not as 
a mere ornament of her cities, not as a supersti- 
tion of what is comme il fait for a great nation, 
but for humanizing and ennobling energy, for its 
power of making men better by arousing in them 
a perception of their own instinct for what is 
beautiful, and therefore sacred and religious and 
an eternal rebuke of the base and worldly, she 
will not have sueceeded in that high sense which 
alone makes a nation out of a people, and raises 
it from a dead name to a living power. 


Leisure follows after the need for food, 
clothing and shelter has been provided. 
Ruskin believed, ‘‘ Music is the fourth need 
of man: food, clothing, shelter—then mu- 
’ When we make due allowance for 
poetical exaggeration, there is still wise 
counsel in Shakespeare’s statement : 


sie.’ 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 


Addison concurs in this high recognition 
of the value of music in character educa- 
tion: 

It wakes the soul, and lifts it high, 


And wings it with sublime desires, 
And fits it to bespeak the Deity. 


The Pied Piper knew the power of music ; 
Tyrtaeus with his ringing martial songs 
brought a glorious victory to Sparta. 
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If we give to this art the proportion of 
our leisure time which its importance de- 
serves, we will become more and more a 
singing nation, and more and more a people 
that love beauty of tone and tonal design. 
We will strike a better balance between in- 
tellectual and emotional development and 
therefore produce a distinctly superior type 
of citizenship. 

If we recognize that a general state of feeling 
is always present, is a determining force toward 
ultimate ends, and may be profoundly improved 
by certain aesthetic or religious experiences, addi- 
tional light is thrown upon discussions of music as 
a leisure time activity or as a social utility. 
Through misinterpretation these discussions have 
been understood by some people to mean that the 
effects of music were confined to the brief hours 
of actual musical experience. But what was awak- 
ened in the individual does not die when the vibra- 
tions cease. Any influence profound enough to 
touch the basic affective state of an individual is 
a lasting influence, even if not one of great mag- 
nitude. Something of the state of feeling aroused 
is recalled and lived again and again, even if the 
auditory imagery can not be, as it often is, re- 
called. That state of feeling, in so far as it rests 
upon experience of the beautiful, is, as James Rus- 
sell Lowell affirms, ‘‘an eternal rebuke of the base 
and worldly.’’ So understood, music, like all art 
and religion, so far as they are effective at all, is 
an influence that permeates and affects life re- 
generatively in its entirety.1 


If we regard a worthy use of leisure as 
one of the cardinal principles of education 
and if we recognize music as having dis- 
tinct values in character education, then 
we must give consideration to the radio. 
Of all subjects in the course of study, 
music is likely to be most influenced by 
radio. Our nation is spending from a half 
billion to a billion dollars annually for 
radio development. People are listening 
to music to-day more than at any time in 
our history. There is therefore a greater 
consumption and appreciation of music 
than ever before. Listeners may choose 
jazz or an immortal symphony. The public 
school through the proper adjustment of 


1 Fourth Yearbook, Department of Superinten- 
dence, 300. 
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the curriculum to modern tendencies and 
by a pronounced effort to develop apprecia- 
tion of the beauty that is in music ean de- 
termine very largely what the choice will 
be. Here is a wonderful opportunity to 
score in character education. 

In general music brings to individuals 
and to society more and more idealism, it 
brings unselfish interests to challenge our 
time, it lends purity to our feelings and 
gives us wholesome and orderly expression 
of emotion. After watching the perform- 
ance of Ben Hur and listening to the beau- 
tiful music composed by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, a lady said, ‘‘I did not want to 
walk out of the theater; I wanted to float 
out.’’ She testified to the elevation of 
spirit and refinement of feeling that came 
with the 
This testi- 


from the appreciative contact 
beautiful in Kelley’s measures. 
mony to artistic pleasure is an evidence 
that good music will prevail if given a 
There is no Gresham's law in the 
This pleasure was un- 


chance. 

world of 
selfish; there was nothing egotistie about 
it; it could unite with the interests of all. 
No harm can come from musical pleasure 
if the enjoyment may be shared with an- 
It is just this participation with a 


music. 


other. 
neighbor that insures music's contribution 
to moral growth. 

In summary let us use the words of Ed- 
ward Dickinson about music as a builder 
of character: 


Through its power to soothe and refresh, to sym 
bolize what is pure and holy, to promote the social 
consciousness by effecting a sense of fellowship 
with others in a refined experience, to brace the 
mind for coming duties by the tonie of joy, to 
lighten care and soften the hardness of adversity 
—through these blessed ministries has music earned 
the praises which the wise ones of the earth have 
always lavished upon her as an inspiring ally in 
moral culture and humanitarian progress. 


H. N. Suerwoop 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIK 
INSTRUCTION, 
PUBLIC 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION, 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
DURING 1926 


Tue London Times in its annual report says 
that in education 1926 was a year of quiet prog 
ress and some achievement in all fields, but did 
not provide many outstanding features either 
in legislation or administration. At Cambridge 
the new statutes made by the Statutory Com 
missioners came into force during the Michael- 
mas term and may be said to have inaugurated 
The 


machinery for the administration of the uni 


a new era in the history of the university. 


versity has been greatly complicated, especially 
in the detailed arrangements for teaching, and 
it is feared that this new work will detract from 
the opportunities for research on the part of the 
senior members of the university. All forma! 
lectures will now be given under the authority 
of boards of studies, and the colleges will only 
undertake 
A college scholar will only receive a fixed basic 


supervision and informal teaching 


sum, and further emoluments will depend on 
his needs. Oxford also has entered upon a new 
The principal of Lady Margaret Hal! 


was elected as the first woman member of the 


epoch. 


Hebdomada!l Council under the new system, 
which will operate in much the same way as at 
Cambridge. In March last University College 
Reading, received its Royal Charter as the Un 

versity of Reading. Considerable progress in 
the year has been made in the project for a 
university of the south-west, and it may be said 
generally that there has been in the various un: 
versity colleges throughout the country grea! 
The necessary 


legislation was passed for the reform of the 


activity and growing ambition. 


University of London. 

With respect to school education there is litt! 
to report. In February Mr. Baldwin said that 
the block-grant system for all grades of educa 
tion would be introduced at the earliest possible 
moment. That moment has not arrived yet, but 
the year 1927 will see some struggles on the sub 
ject. The Board of Education in June, by see 
tion 12 of the Keonomy (Miscellaneous Prov 
sions) Act, secured power to abolish the fifty 
fifty system of grants in cases where it regards 
expenditure to be excessive. This section caused 
one of the main educational struggles of the 
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year, but it is doubtful if the power acquired 
will be operative in any substantial measure, 
for it would be very difficult for the board to 
define excessive expenditure. In the year a 
od deal of activity has been manifested in 
the Chureh Assembly on the subject of the vol- 
ntary schools, and the Enabling Bill proposed 
» the Association of Education Committees at 
Hlarrogate in June has given rise to some dis- 
cussion. The report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education on the educa- 
tion of the adolescent, issued at the very end of 
1926, advocates secondary education for all chil- 
dren above the age of eleven and the substitu- 
n of the term primary for elementary educa- 

nm. The report of a departmental committee 
the relations of education and industry was 


also issued in Deeember. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


\ccountTs have already been printed here of 
nternational educational conferences to be held 
ring the present year, but the following sum- 
mary, supplied by the courtesy of G. H. Wil- 
ams, secretary of the World Federation of 


Education Associations, may be of use. 


ToRonTO CONFERENCE 


\t a recent meeting of the officers of the World 
Federation of Education Associations with the 
Canadian Committee on Arrangements, final plans 
made for the World Conference on Educa- 
tion, which will be held at Toronto, Canada, Au- 
gust 7-12, 1927. The prospects for this confer- 
enee are very fine indeed. The Canadian commit- 

is doing most excellent work in making all 
ample accommodations 


were 


eal arrangements, and 


will be available for more than five thousand visi- 
tors. Assurances have been received of large dele 
gations from a number of foreign countries and 
f smaller delegations from most countries of the 
The British Isles alone will send a dele 
gation of four hundred teachers. The attendance 
from Canada will doubtless be the greatest at any 
educational meeting in her history. The attend- 
ince from the United States should also be very 
large. Final arrangements have already been 
made for a number of the most distinguished edu 
eators in Europe, Asia and America to appear 
upon the program. All teachers are cordially in- 
vited to attend. The discussion groups and the 
general program will be open to all visitors. 


world, 
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Detailed information concerning the meeting can 
be secured from President A. O. Thomas, State 
House, Augusta, Maine, from Secretary C. H. 
Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Missouri, and 
from Dr. E. A. Hardy, Simcoe Hall, Room 220, 
University of Toronto, Toronto (5), Canada. 


PRacvue CONFERENCE 
The International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva has arranged to convene an international 
educational conference to be held at Prague, 
Ozechoslovakia, on the 18th and 19th of April, 
1927. The object of this conference is to discuss 
the promotion of peace through the schools of the 


world. The main theme which will run through 
the discussion is: What the School can do for 
Peace. Numerous educators in Great Britain 


(notably in Wales), France, and Germany have 
been giving particular attention to this subject 
and it was made the theme of a remarkable con 
ference at Geneva last summer. It is expected 
that the Prague Conference will be attended by 
delegates from every country of western and cen 
tral Europe, and possibly from the United States 
and other countries. 


LOCARNO CONFERENCE 


of the 
New Education Fellowship, a progressive educa 
tional organization with branches in England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Bel- 
gium, United States, 
will be held in Locarno, Switzerland, from August 
3 to August 15, 1927. The main topie of dis- 
cussion will be: The True Meaning of Freedom in 
Education. One of the questions which will be 
discussed under this theme concerns closer educa 
tional relations of Europe and the United States. 
All American educators traveling in Europe dur- 
ing the summer are cordially invited to arrange 
to attend this meeting. 

Further information concerning both the Prague 
Conference and the Locarno Conference can be 
secured by writing to Professor Pierre Bovet, di- 
rector of the International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Professor Bovet is calling 
the Prague Conference and will be president of the 
Information concerning these 


The Fourth International Conference 


Denmark, France and the 


Locarno Conference. 
meetings can also be secured from Mr. C. H. Wil 
liams, Secretary of the World Federation of Edu 
Jesse Hall, Columbia, 


register for the 


eation Associations, 101 


Missouri. Persons wishing to 
Locarno meeting should write to Miss Clare Soper, 
secretary of the New Education Fellowship, 11 


Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 
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THIRTY-SEVEN IMPORTANT AMER- 


ICAN BOOKS OF 1925 


THe American Library Association has se 
lected at the request of the American National 
Intellectual Coop 
Nations the thirty 
seven outstanding books of the year 1925. Al 
though the United 
forty books the American Library Asso« 


in which every title 


Committee on International 


eration of the League ot 
States is entitled to name 
lation 
preferred an incomplete | 
had an undisputed place to a padded one which 
could be questioned. The divisions of the list 
have been fixed arbitrarily by the International 
Institute on Intellectual Cooperation and do 
not include fiction or children’s books. 

In the world list of 600 titles to be published 
under the auspices of the institute, countnes 


publishing 10,000 or more new books annually 


will be represented by forty books and other 
countries by a proportionate number 
HISTORY 

Jefferson and Hamilton Hought C. G 
SOW ERS. 

History of the United States Vol. VI Ep 
WARD CHANNING. 

The War for Southern Independence Maemil 
lan 

SociaL ScreNCcE 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor Dutton 


GOMPERS, 
Youth (Doubleday). Hvaues Mearns. 


natitution and the Supreme 


SAMUEL 
Creative 
Congress, the Ce 

( Little 


Court CHARLES WARKEN 


RELIGION 


Stranger than Fiction Maemillan Lewis 
SROW NE. 

Religion of Yesterday and To-m ' Hough 
ton Kirsopp LAKE. 

Israel (Boni & Liveright Lupwia LEWISONN, 


PHILOSOPHY 


Experience and Nature (Open Court JOUN 
DEWEY. 

The Mental Growth of the Pre-school Child 
(Maemillan). A. L. GeSseELL. 

Dialogues in Limbo (Seribner GEORGE SAN 
TAYANA, 

BELLes LETTRES AND ART 

Autobiography of a Man Who loved the Stars 
(Houghton). Joun A. BRASHEAR, 

The Life of Sir William Osler. 2 v. (Oxford) 


Harvey W. CUSHING. 
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Roan Stallion, Tamar and other Poems (Boni & 
Liveright). RoBinson Jerrers. 

Book of American Negro Spirituals (Viking). 
James W. JOHNSON, ED. 

Wat. E. LEONARD. 
Houghton Amy 


Illustrator 


Two Lives (Viking 

John Keats. 2 ¥ 

The 
JOSEPH 


LOWELL 
Adventures of an ( Little 


PENNELL. 


One Man's Life (Bobbs HERBERT QuICK 
Dionysus in Doubt (Macmillan). E. A. Roam 
SON. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
Jungle Days (Putnam). WILLIAM BEEne. 
North America (Harcourt Josernu R. Suirn 
PHILOLOGY AND Literary History 
The English Language in America. 2 v. (Cen 


P. Kearr. 
Literature of the Mi 
Columbia). R. L. Rusx 


tury). G. 
idle-Western Frontier. 2 ¥ 


NATURAL ScreENcE 


Calculus of Variations (Open Court G. A 
Buiss. 

Why We Behave Like Human Beings (Harper 
G. A. Dorsey. 

Chemical Action of Ultra-violet Ray (Chemica 
Catalog CaRLeTonN Euuis and A, A. WELLS 


New England-Acadian Shore Line (Wiley D 
W. JouNnson, 

Elementa of Physical Biology 
kins A. J. Lora, 

Veteors (Willi 

Stellar Atmospheres 

North Ame 
sonian M. V. 


Williams & W 


Wilkins). C. P. Ourvirr 
Harvard). C. B 
Wild Flowers, Vol. I Smit! 
WaALcort. 


ims & 


rican 


Science and the Modern World (Macmill 
A. N. WHrreneap. 
Osteology of the Reptiles (Warvard S. W 
WILLISTON, 
ArprLiep SCIENCE 
The Invention of Printing in China (Columbia 


T. F. Carrer. 
Industrial Poisona in the 
ALICE HAMILTON. 
Biology of Population Growth 


United States (Mas 
millan 

The 
RAYMOND PEARL. 


Knopf 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Da. dg. C. 
Board of Voeational 


Wriocnt, director of the Federal 
Edueation, has recent!) 
made a statement to a sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives in regard to the re 


sults of vocational rehabilitation carried on by 
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the government in cooperation with different 
tates, in which he says: 


The act was passed in 1920 and amended in 

24, and 39 states have now accepted its benefits. 
t is expected that about seven states will intro- 
juce legislation this year providing for state ac- 
eptance. The states include Delaware, Mary- 

nd, South Carolina, Florida, Kansas, Texas and 
Washington, 

rhere are now in the employ of the state boards 

. the 30 states engaged in carrying on this work 

ut 160 state workers. The total number of 
ives that have been rehabilitated for the six- 
r period up to June 30, 1926, was 24,034, and 
live roll that the states were carrying during 
year 1926 amounted to 13,604. Of this live 
they rehabilitated 5,604 men and women, 

rhe average cost per rehabilitation case in 1922 
was $393.60, ineluding both state and federal 
money expended. In 1926 this average cost had 
been reduced to $229.71. Thirtytine per cent. of 

e cases are rehabilitated through school training, 
where the individual] is sent to a business college 
r to a trade school to be trained for the oceupa- 
tion for which he is deemed best fitted. Fifteen 
cent. are rehabilitated through employment 
raining, and 46 per cent. are rehabilitated through 
what is called job restoration. 

The average age when they were rehabilitated 
« 32 years. Twenty-three per cent. were under 

| years of age and 9 per cent. were over 50 years 
f age. The origin of disability is distributed as 

ws: Employment accidents, 49 per cent.; pub- 
accidents, 19 per cent.; disease, 27 per cent., 
nd congenital disabilities, 5 per cent. The nature 

f the disabilities extends all the way from 34 per 
ent. for leg disability, 14 per cent. for hand dis- 
ibility, 11 per cent. for arm disability, § per cent. 
for vision, 7 per cent. for legs (meaning both legs 

sabled), to 4 per cent. with multiple disabilities. 

Thirty three per cent. possessed a sixth-grade 
education or leas, while 5 per cent. had more than 
. twelfth-grade education. 

There is yet a great deal to be done in assisting 
the states that have not started their programs, 
is well as in building up a more efficient program 
n the states that have the work under way. It is 
in interesting thing to consider the economic value 
of rehabilitation. We demonstrated to your com- 
mittee a year ago by reports from five or six 
states this one fact, that it is possible to rehabili- 
tate these disabled and vocationally handicapped 
individuals so that their increased earnings after 
rehabilitation exeeed their earning capacity be- 
fore disability by at least an amount sufficient to 
pay the total cost of rehabilitation. 
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PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Askep by the press to give his attitude toward 
the controversy between former Governor John 
J. Blaine and Professor Ford H. MacGregor, 
over the bulletin, “A Taxation Catechism,” 
issued by Professor MacGregor, as secretary of 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank has issued a statement which 
reads in part: 


As long as I am president of the University of 
Wisconsin, complete and unqualified academic 
freedom will not only be accorded to the members 
of its faculties but will be vigorously defended 
regardless of the pressure, the power, or the 
prestige that may accompany any challenge of this 
inalienable right of scholarship. The University 
of Wisconsin can not permit political interests, eco- 
nomic interests, or religious interests to censor the 
opinions of its teachers without sacrificing its self- 
respect and destroying its value to the state that 
supports it. 

The university has the right and the duty to 
require from the members of its faculty scientific 
accuracy and intellectual honesty in their handling 
of facts. In their expressions of opinion, the uni- 
versity has no right to require from the members 
of its faculties conformity to any prevailing 
theories or policies of the state in particular or of 
society in general—whether the theories in question 
be political, economic, social or religious. 

Any member of a faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin is and must remain as free to agree with 
or dissent from any political or economic policy of 
the state of Wisconsin as he is free to agree with 
or dissent from a religious rite in Liberia. 

And as long as I am president of the University 
of Wisconsin, this complete freedom of thought 
and expression will be accorded with utter impar- 
tielity alike to teachers who entertain conservative 
opinions and to teachers who entertain radical 
opinions. The fact that I may think, that an offi- 
cial of the state may think, or that a citizen of the 
state may think, a teacher's opinions wrong-headed 
or even dangerous, will not alter this policy. For 
the whole of human history presents unanswerable 
proof that only through the open and unhampered 
clash of contrary opinions can truth be found. 

To put the matter bluntly: A teacher's opinions, 
however widely they may differ from prevailing 
policies and beliefs at the moment, can not, with 
my consent, be made a subject of university 
discipline. 

I take this opportunity to restate the well-estab- 
lished Wisconsin tradition of academic freedom, 
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not to suggest that Mr. Blaine has challenged it, 
for I assume that Mr. Blaine believes in academic 
freedom as whole-heartedly as I believe in it, and 
would as readily resent an unwarranted infringe- 
ment of its practice at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. I want only to make clear that the question 
of the right of a teacher to express his opinions, 
whether of conformity or dissent, is not involved 
in, and can not, with my consent, be injected into 
this case. 

The administration of the university can con 
sider the case of Mr. MacGregor only in the light 
of the charges that Mr. Blaine has made against 
him of incompetence as a scholar. 


AVON SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Ir is announced that some $3,000,000 have up 
to now been expended on the construction of a 
school and junior college for boys at Avon, Old 
Farms, Conn., by the Pope-Brooks Foundation 
of Farmington. This sum was given by Mrs. 
John Wallace Riddle, of Farmington and New 
York, for the establishment of a memorial to 
her father and mother, Alfred Atmore Pope and 
Ada Brooks Pope. 

Mr. Stephen P. Cabot, former headmaster of 
St. Georges School at Newport, R. I, as execu- 
tive regent who is organizing the school, an- 
nounces that plans are being perfected for the 
opening of the institution next autumn. 

At the present time the Pope quadrangle, 
with complete equipment for 200 boys, is 
finished. Twenty other buildings have also been 
erected. They are designed in a medieval En- 
glish domestic style with deeply recessed win- 
dows, easements and hewn oak panelling in the 
rooms. The atmosphere is one of beauty, 
strength and permanence and will, it is hoped, 
stimulate the esthetic feelings of the students. 

The school will be operated on a non-profit- 
making basis and will accommodate, when com- 
pleted, 400 students. The buildings, now nearly 
completed, are on a 3,000-acre estate which is 
the gift of Mrs. Riddle, who is known as an 
architect under her maiden name of Theodate 
Pope. The land is divided into three subdi- 
visions: the park, the forest and the farm. 
While the cultural phases of education will be 
the main body of work carried out in the school, 
a special feature of the work will be an effort 
to encourage all students to participate in work 
on the land. 
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One of the basic principles to be installed at 
Avon is that a well-rounded development during 
the school years includes a knowledge and the 
discipline of manual labor. For this reason the 
farm and the park will be under the direction 
of a man trained in an agricultural college who 
has also had experience in teaching. In like 
manner the forest will be under the direction of 
a skilled forester. The same principle of having 
experts who will also be teachers will apply to 
the power plant, the smithy and the carpenter 
shop. 

Avon students will find these men available 
for conference, and while formal courses will 
not be given to their subjects, it is felt that a 
great deal of experience and practical informa- 
tion will be derived by the students. 

Avon College will, according to Mrs. Riddle, 
possess the atmosphere of a New England farm 
with its traditions of individual initiative and 
habits of personal industry. The school is situ- 
ated near the Farmington River among the hills 
of Hartford County. The educational program 
is primarily cultural and is based on the theory 
of individual instruction so that the teachers 
will have an opportunity to study the needs of 
each student. 

Among Mrs. Riddle’s other gifts to the school 
are a collection of paintings by Manet, Monet 
and Degas; a large group of etchings by the 
masters of engravings, and a collection of 
Italian and Chinese ceramics. The buildings at 
Avon are all designed by Mrs. Riddle who was 
the architect for Roosevelt House in New York, 
a memorial of the late Theodore Roosevelt, and 
for Westover, the well-known school for girls 
in Connecticut. 

Athleties will be confined to intra-mural 
sports since it is felt that interscholastie compe- 
tition absorbs too much of the student’s thoughts 
and time. The junior college will prepare a boy 
of average intelligence to enter an American 
university in the junior class. 

In speaking of the aims of the school, Mrs. 
Riddle said: 


There ia great need to-day for men of inde 
pendent thought who are capable of assuming re- 


* sponsibility on a strong ethical basis. A specially 


educated group should courageously project and 
steadfastly uphold the highest social and politica! 
ideals. They should act without thought of praise; 


ow * eee 
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they should be willing to merge their personal in- 
terests with the larger interests of the communities 
in which they live and identify themselves with 
great human problems and movements. 


The personnel of the Pope-Brooks Founda- 


_tion is also announced at this time: President, 


the Honorable John Wallace Riddle, former 
ambassador to Russia; Directors, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Charles Francis Choate, Jr., George 
C. Lee, Jr., Henry Francis Pope, Mrs. John 
Wallace Riddle, Bernard W. Trafford and Har- 
ris Whittemore. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 

Tue announcement by the National Child 
Labor Committee of the twentieth annual ob- 
servanee of Child Labor Day on January 29, 30 
and 31 is of special significance this year, when 
forty-four state legislatures are to convene. 
The committee feels that the response of 
churches, schools, women’s clubs and individuals 
throughout the country indicates a renewed in- 
terest in the whole question of child employment 
on its own merits and unclouded by the issue of 
federal control. 

The startling truth is that child labor has 
been increasing. According to the 1925-26 re- 
port of the Federal Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, the number 
of children between 14 and 16 years legally at 
work increased during the last year in 24 out of 
the 29 cities and in 8 out of the 12 states sub- 
mitting statisties. This does not include the 
large number of children, many under 14 years, 
employed in occupations for which work per- 
mits are not required, nor the number working 
illegally. 

Child labor involves more than the mere ques- 
tion of the age at which a child should enter em- 
ployment. A satisfactory child labor law must 
meet certain minimum standards, and these in- 
clude the prohibition of (1) any gainful em- 
ployment for children under 14, (2) night work 
for children under 16, (3) a working day longer 
than eight hours for children under 16, (4) the 
employment of children in physically and mor- 
ally dangerous occupations. 

Few states now meet these standards. In 15 
states the law carries an exemption which makes 
it possible for children under 14 to work in fac- 
tories or canneries. In 12 states it is not unlaw- 
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ful to work children under 16 from 9 to 11 hours 
a day. In only 17 states is the night-work regu- 
lation adequate. In 28 states there are no laws 
prohibiting children of 14 from working around 
explosives. In 22 states it is not unlawful to 
employ children at 14 to run elevators. In 17 
states there are no laws prohibiting children 
from 14 to 16 years from oiling, wiping and 
cleaning machinery in motion. 

In every one of the 44 states whose legislatures 
are to be in session this winter, effort should be 
made to bring the child labor and school at- 
tendance laws up to the minimum standards ad- 
voeated by the National Child Labor Committee. 

The purpose of Child Labor Day is to make 
known the facts about child labor and to stir 
the public to demand their correction. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

THe seventh annual educational conference 
sponsored by the Ohio State University will be 
held at that institution on April 7, 8 and 9, 
1927. As in former years the general sessions 
will be held on Thursday evening, Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning. Men of national 
note, such as Professor E. L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Wallace W. Atwood, of Clark Univer- 
sity; Judge Olson, of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago; Payson Smith, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, and others will ad- 
dress the general sessions. 

Beth forenoon and afternoon of Friday will 
be given over to sectional meetings of which this 
year there will be more than thirty. Here again 
specialists in their fields will contribute as, for 
example, Professor 8S. A. Courtis, of Michigan, 
in the Educational and Intelligence Test See- 
tion; Professor S. A. Leonard, of Wisconsin, 
in English; Professor Hill, of Illinois, in Non- 
biological science, ete. 

The keynote of this year’s conference is “Ex- 
pertness in Teaching,” and the whole program, 
both general and sectional, will center around 
this idea. The uniform testimony of the thou- 
sands who have attended past conferences is 
that each year the conference is outstanding 
for its helpfulness, its abundance of ideas and 
its lack of mere talk. There is every reason to 
believe that this year’s program equals, if it 
does not exceed, all former ones. 
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JANE ADDAMS 

A pDINNER in honor of Jane Addams, the 
founder of Hull House, attended by more than 
1100 of her fellow 
Chieago on January 25. 
count in The Christian Science Monitor, 
gram from 
work as an “inspiration to well being all over 


citizens, Was given in 
Aceording to the ae 
a tele- 
her 


President Coolidge evaluated 


the country.” Similar messages were read from 
national organizations and leading citizens of 
other nations. 

Sounding a keynote, 
chairman of the citizens committee which ar 


Henry P. Chandler, 


ranged the dinner, said: 


We bring more than a personal greeting. We 
pay homage to those qualities of understanding, 
tolerance and unselfishness which Jane Addams has 
exemplified in such a great degree. We express our 
faith that in those qualities are the solvents of the 
difficulties that divide men and women. 


Miss Addams’ work was summarized by Mrs. 
Joseph T. Boardman. Referring to Hull 
House, which Miss Addams established in 1889, 
she said: 


She founded the largest settlement in the world. 
She knows the details of the thirteen units even to 
the pictures that are hung on the walls. She knows 
the 10,000 people who enter its doors each week 
and she welcomes with the same graciousness the 
distinguished foreign visitor to Chicago and thy 
mother with a shawl over her head. 
enduring reward in the men she has made self 


She has an 


respecting, the women she has cheered and the little 

children who rise to call her blessed. 
William Allen White surveyed 

decades of Miss Addams’ leadership.” 


the “four 


Miss Addams has fulfilled the liberal ‘‘ mission.’’ 
It has been hers to prove that life moves forward 
in obedience to the mandates of faith, hope and 
We have faith in her vision and loving grati 
for her life. I bring a tribute of love to 


America’s most useful citizen. 


love. 
tude 


After an evening of similar tributes, Miss 
Addams rose to protest that she had been a 
“humble oceasion for the barrage of good will,” 
sent forth from the speakers’ table. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Presipent Croyp H. Marvin, of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and four members of the board 
of regents have tendered their resignations to 
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Governor George W. P. Hunt. In explanation 
of his resignation, E. E. Ellinwood, chancellor 
of the board, said, “The discord and dissension 
which exist among some of the members of the 
board is real and irreconcilable.” 
Marvin issued a statement to the effect that the , 
recent changes “obviously establish a board 
which will be unsympathetic to the plans of 


President 


the administration.” 


Dr. Daviv S. Hii, president of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, has been granted a leave of 
absence until September 1, 1927, when his con- 
tract will expire. The following statement has 
been made public by Mrs. Reed Holloman, 
president of the board of regents: “By agree- 
ment which is entirely satisfactory to the board, 
President David S. Hill, at his request, has been 
granted a leave of absence with pay until Sep- 
tember 1, at which tame his contract with the 
university will expire. The board has ap- 
pointed J. F. Zimmerman, a member of the fac- 
ulty, as acting president to discharge the duties 
of president during the time Mr. Hill is on 
leave. The board has proceeded with its labors 
in utmost harmony and with the sole desire to 
do the best and proper thing for the University 
of New Mexico.” 


Ow January 22 Bermuda paid homage to Dr 
Francis L. Patton, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity from 1585 until 1902, who is celebrating 
his eighty-fourth birthday at his home, “Car- 
berry Hill.” Messages of congratulation were 
received by Dr. Patton from all sections of the 
United States. He is in good health and had 
in that week 
Rotary Club. 


delivered an address before the 


Dre. Hartan Uppecrarr, who resigned as 
president of Cornell College, Iowa, has been ap 
pointed visiting professor of education at 
Swarthmore College for the second semester 
He will be head of the Swarthmore department 
ot education during the absence of Professor 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., who will engage from 
February to September on a survey of Indian 


educational affairs. 


Dr. James Scort, secretary of the Carnegie 


Endowment for International Peace and di- 
rector of the division of international law, has 
been appointed, under the auspices of the en- 


dowment, the first exchange professor to Latin 
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America. The plan for interchange of profes- 
sorships was the result of an inquiry conducted 
by the organization's trustees to learn what ac- 
tivities the endowment could undertake that 
vould be pleasing to Latin-American people. 


Presipent aND Mrs. Jonn Grier Hippen, of 
Princeton University, left on January 15 for a 
month's tour of the middle west and the Pacific 

ast. President Hibben will address Princeton 
Alumni Associations in St. Paul, Seattle, Port- 
and, San Franciseo, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Denver, Kansas City and other cities. 


lye. T. Lawrence Davis, dean of the Boston 
Lniversity College of Practical Arts and Letters, 
withdrawn as a candidate for the presidency 
t the University of New Hampshire, according 
an announcement made at Boston University. 
For a time, he permitted his name to remain in 
the list being considered by the trustees, but 
ust week he notified Professor James A. Tufts, 
ccretary of the board, that it would be inad- 
visable to look upon him any longer as being 
ivailable for the presidency. Dean Davis is a 
native of the state of New Hampshire. He was 
he educational founder of the college in which 
» now the dean. 


Proressor Wituiam D. MacCunrock, for 
merly dean at the University of Chieago, has 
heen appointed acting dean at Illinois College 
to suneeeed the late Dean George H. Seott. 


Preoresson Wituiam Z. Rurcey, of the faculty 
{ the Harvard Business School, who suffered 
n January 19 a slight concussion of the brain 

an automobile crash, is reported as showing 


ms of rapid improvement. 


Tur following new appointments have been 

ide at the University of Chicago: Mr. M. 
Llewellyn Raney, now librarian of the Johns 
Hopkins University, as director of the univer- 

tv libraries with the rank of professor, from 
October 1, 1927; Mr. Leonard Bloomfield, now 
of Ohio State University, as professor of Ger- 
manie philology, from October 1; Miss Gertrude 
L. Banfield, as instructor in clinical nursing and 
supervisor of the Max Epstein Clinic; Miss 
Nellie X. Hawkinson, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, as associate professor in the department 
of nursing, and Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, now asso- 
ciate director of the university libraries, as act- 
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ing director of the university libraries for the 
year 1927-28. 


Tue following nominations have been made 
by the Board of Superintendents of the Depart- 
ment of Education of New York City for the 
seven vacancies existing in the corps of district 
superintendents, at a salary of $6,600. The 
nominees, who must be approved by the Board 
of Education before they are appointed, are: 
Miss Margaret M. Rae, principal of P. S. 1, 
Manhattan; Miss Loretto Rochester, principal 
of P. S. 3, Manhattan; Dr. Oswald Schlockow, 
principal of P. S. 50, Brooklyn; William L. 
Rabenort, principal of P. 8S. 55, the Bronx; 
Anthony Pugliese, principal of P. 8. 21, Man- 
hattan; Emmanuel Van Dam, principal of P. 8. 
18, Staten Island, and Herman J. Wright, di- 
rector of high-school organization. Of the seven 
vacancies to be filled, five are due to the creation 
of new positions in the 1927 budget, one will be 
created on February 1 by the retirement of Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor and one was created by the 
death of Dr. Cecil A. Kidd several months ago. 


©. S. Hueparp, for the past five years dis- 
trict superintendent of the Madera elementary 
schools, California, has been made an assistant 
superintendent of the Fresno City Schools. The 
supervision of the Madera elementary schools 
will be taken over for the rest of the present 
school year by Robert J. Teall, principal of the 
Madera Union High School. 


Artuvur J. Brown, editor of the Evening 
Telegram, San Bernardino, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed by retiring Governor Richardson as a 
member of the State Board of Education, to 
succeed Florence J. O’Brien, of Chico, who re- 
cently resigned. 


Tue Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, created by vote of the council of the 
American Library Association, consists of M. 
S. Dudgeon (chairman by election of the mem- 
bers), Charles F. D. Belden, W. O. Carson, 
Linda A. Eastman and Charles E. Rush. 


Miss Lucia R. Bricos, president of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, was elected president 
of the Association of American Colleges, at the 
recent Chicago meeting. 


Tue new officers for the Educational Associa- 
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tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
1927 are: President, R. J. Trevorrow; Vice- 
president, Arlo Brown; Treasurer, Thomas 


Webb Watkins, and Secretary, John L. Seaton. 
The Couneil of Church Boards which met at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel on January 10 and 11, 
during the conference week, also elected new 
officers. They are: President, Frank Padelford, 
Baptist Board of Education; Vice-president, A 
Education ; 
New 


W. Harper, Christian Board ot 
Secretary, O. D. Foster, and 


York Bank and Trust. 


Treasurer, 


Tue three vacancies on the board of curators 
of the University of Missouri which occurred 
on January 1 were filled by the appointment 
of George C. Willson, an alumnus of the uni 
versity, practicing law in the city of St. Louis, 
and the reappointment of two members, Frank 
M. McDavid, of Springfield, Mo., and Charles 
F. Ward, of Plattsburg, Mo. 


Miss Bernice Rogers has been elected presi 
of the Women 


Massachusetts, at a meeting of 


dent first Teachers’ Union in 
seventy five 
charter members of the new Cambridge Local 
195 of the Federation ot 


American Teachers 


Rotta Weis, former mayor of St. Louis, 
has been elected president of the David Ranken, 
School of Trades, St. Louis. 


Jr., Mechanical 


Miss Ava B. Miuam, dean of the school of 
home economics of the Oregon Agricultural Col 
lege, has been appointed chairman of home 
economies for land grant colleges of the United 


States for the coming year. 


THe Department of the Interior announces 
the establishment of official cooperation bet ween 
the Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Federal 
Education in connection with the conduct of the 
John D. Wil 


lard, director of continuing edueation in the 


Applied Science and the Bureau of 


home reading courses. Professor 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, has been appointed as special 
collaborator to administer the bureau's reading 


courses in Michigan. 
- 


Miss MarGaret Gray, granddaughter of Pro 
fessor Elisha Gray, who was one of the foun- 
ders of the Western Electrie Company more 
than fifty years ago, has joined the staff of the 
(Tll.) 


Miss Gray will be 


Hawthorne works. 
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assistant librarian in charge of technical refer 
ence books at the plant. 


Mrs. Ruts 
late William Jennings Bryan and an unsuccess 


Bryan Owen, daughter of the 


ful candidate for congress last year, has ac 
cepted a position as a member of the faculty of 
the University of Miami in the department of 


publie speaking. 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred upon Dr. Donald Campbell Mac 
Laren, president of the Union Theological Sem 
inary at Rio de Janeiro, on January 13 by New 
York University. Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown conferred the degree in the presence of 
guests. 


the University Council and 


CLoupesLey Breretoxs, England, on Janu 


ary 6 received from the University of Lille th 
honorary degree of Docteur-¢s-Lettres for his 
writings on French education and for his ser 


viees to education. 


THomas Se#waLt Apams, professor of polit 
Yale 


appointment as a 


ial economy in University, has beet 


offered 


United States to the international economic con 


delegate from the 


ference to be held at Geneva. 


LecTURERS in the course on current events « 
the Institute of Arts 
University, will include: 
Bridges, Mile. Marguerite Clement, Dr. Stanto 
Coit, Haven Mrs. Mar 
Agnes Hamilton, Mr. Hughes, Professor Arthu: 
W. MacMahon, Dr. Alfred W. Martin, Dear 
Shailer Mathews, Professor William Star: 
Myers, Dr. George Earle Raiguel, S. K. Rat 
cliffe, Professor Henry R. Seager, Dr. Nevill 
Whymant and Dr. Hendrik Willem Van Loor 


and Sciences, Columb n 


truce Bliven, Horace 


Professor Emerson, 


Proressor M. V. 


of Wisconsin, spent from the middle of Decen 


O’Suea, of the University 
ber to the middle of January in California and 
the South. 


the various 


He gave a number of addresses at 


sections of the California State 


Teachers’ Association—in San Francisco, 
Monterey, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Santa 
Monica and other cities. On his return from 


the Pacific Coast he presented to Governor 
Whitfield and the state educational officers o! 
Mississippi the completed report of Part II of 
the survey of the Mississippi educational system, 


in which the results of the extensive program ot 
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telligence tests and measurement of educa- 
tional achievement are presented. The volume 
ill be published for distribution immediately. 


Frenps and former students are establishing 
Scholarship Fund at Clark University in 
emory of the late Dr. Edmund C. Sanford, 
o was professor of psychology at Clark Uni- 
rsity from 1889 to 1909, president of the col- 
ege from 1909 to 1920 and professor of psy- 
logy and education from 1920 to 1924. 


a 


\ meMORIAL tablet marking the birthplace of 
hu Yale has been erected in Boston. The Yale 
Club of Boston dedicated the tablet on January 
vhen President Angell, of Yale, delivered an 
lress. The tablet was placed on the Suffolk 

k Building in Scollay Square. The inscrip 
written by Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, formerly 

lent of the university, reads: “On Pem- 
Hill, 225 feet north of this spot, was 

on April 5, 1649, Elihu Yale, governor of 
Madras, whose permanent memorial in his na 


tive land is the college that bears his name.” 


MemoriaL services will be held on February 
Philadel phia, in honor of the late Russell 
Conwell, founder of Temple University. 


Mus. Annie E, Lane, at one time superinten- 
nt of musie in the public schools of Boston 
director of the Boston Conservatory of 
has died in London 
Miss Ema Donrincer, director of the 
Health Edueation Division of the American 
Health Association, died on Jannary 9, 


ter a long illness. 

fue Reverenp George Evwin Horr, for- 
president of the Newton Theological In- 

tute, died on January 22, aged sixty-nine 





DISCUSSION 
A NEW SCHOOL 


DurInG the last twenty years or so the pre- 
paratory schools have been so concerned with 
mprovements relative to the bodily needs of 
their pupils that the intellectual side has been 
eft to shift for itself with the result that some 
readjustment is necessary. 

Their present curriculum of studies seems to 


have no other raison d’étre apart from its effi- 


ciency in meeting the college entrance exams. ; 
these may or may not be satisfactory tests for 
the average boy, but there is no doubt that the 
cleverer boy needs something more to stimulate 
his interests. As it is, the potential clever ones 
often never come to the fore at all or else at 
best they mark time while the others catch up. 

The idea that a wide and superficial knowl- 
edge of a large number of subjects is desirable 
needs exploding, for it is just this amount of 
knowledge that is a dangerous thing; a boy 
searcely has a chance to become interested in 
such a subject as Latin or Greek simply be- 
cause he rarely gets beyond some dull book 
chosen for its grammatical qualities and not for 
intrinsie interest. He has so many subjects to 
cope with that he ends by never getting a 
thorough grasp of any. To make matters 
worse no attempt is made to bring out the 
relations of one subject to another. 

Lastly, knowledge is presented in a cut-and- 
dried manner by means of text-books and very 
little is done towards encouraging independence 
of thought. Whenever possible history and 
literature should be studied in the original and 
the boys should be given practice in criticism. 
It is only by this method that a literary taste 
and appreciation can be acquired. There must 
also be plenty of free discussion. 

With the intention of carrying out these re 
forms and with the conviction that there are 
boys quite capable of more advanced work 
while still at school Mr. Conrad Chapman, of 
Barrytown-on-Hudson, is starting a school for 
which he has planned a curriculum to cover 
the six years from twelve to eighteen. At the 
end of this course a boy should have got a real 
grasp of a few important subjects viz., classics, 
French, German and history and moreover 
should have no difficulty in meeting the college 
entrance requirements. Every attention will be 
given to the boys who show most promise and 
classes will be kept small—never more than ten. 
The value of all education depends largely on 
the teacher's understanding of and sympathy 
with his pupils and therefore text-books, which 
are apt to destroy the master’s personality, will 
be kept strictly subordinate. Throughout the 
whole course one subject will be made to lead 
up to another as far as possible and instruc- 
tion will not be on the “outline” method but 
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will deal thoroughly with representative 
periods. In this way Mr. Chapman hopes 


that a boy will carry something away that will 


be of real value to him in his life no matter 


what his future career. In education as in 


building, the foundations are of the primary 
importance; once a boy has something solid to 
build on his progress becomes a matter of 
course. 
P. CowEn 

BARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
TEACHERS AND STRIKES 
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Ir appears that no loeal of the American Fed 


OF 


eration of Teachers has ever “struck” (Scoot 


1927 ) We are 


Federation of Teachers has 


AND Society, January 8, 
that the American 
continuously at its annual conventions end 
Why do the teachers u 
othe 


Margaret Bondfield, 


its non-strike policy. 


their unions disdain to use the 


weapon 
trades regard as a right? 
member of parliament, stated in Chicago on 
January 16 that English trade unionists would 
Labor union 


which 


set up an industrial relations court for the pur 


never give up the right to strike. 


ists protested vigorously the Kansas law 


pose of doing away with strikes. Possibly teach 


vy is a protession, not a trade 
Chieago teacher unionists sell over-time in 
evening school and in continuation school a 
They work over-time despite the fact 
certificated ced teach 


Their unions are called 


discount. 
that numbers of experie! 
ers are unemployed. 
federations, which some people think is a variety 
of woman’s club. They wrangle and misrepre 
sent scientific facts of education to such an ex 
tent that a strike would be wholesome 


of the atmosphere. 


clearing 
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QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS AND LABOR UNIONS 
In the 


American Association of University Professors 


inner cireles of professordom the 


is sometimes referred to as the Professors’ 
Union, and the nickname is superficially apt 


enough to pass without comment except that it 
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hints at a question of unusual importance to 
teachers in general. Is there anything in teach 
ing which makes it inappropriate for teachers 
to form unions, meaning by the term “union” 
the kind of organization commonly called to 
mind when that term is used, namely, the labor 
union? Workers form unions to protect their 
rights and gain advantages in dealing with em 
ployers: why should teachers not do likewise? 
What is there in the conception of the teacher's 


position which should make such action repug 


nant at first sight? Teachers work for pay 
they are hired and “fired” by employers; why 


And if 


do 80, why should thev not ro further and fed 


61 
hey 


should they hesitate to unionize? 


erate themselves with the labor movement in 


general? Some teachers, in fact, have done just 


this; for the American Federation of Teachers 


a national organization with loeal grou 


}>s 
constituents, is already affiliated with the Amer 
The 


Cambridge are consideri: 


ican Federation of Labor. elementar 


school teachers ol 
now the 


a - * 


affiliations or at least seeking special advantage 


question of joining in a body tl 


abandoning their other professiona 


through a connection with organized labor ] 


there anything other than a lack of sympat! 


with the aims and methods of organized labor 


which prevents the spread of a “teachers’ union’ 


movement ? 


Teachers are doubtiess as sympathetic wi! 


thy 


labor as any other professional group in 
community, perhaps more so than lawyers or 


doctors In general, teachers are devoted t& 


ideals of social Justice and are likely to 


democratic in their views, at least in theor 
But they 


vacuely 


have the sense, perhaps often rather 
] 
to make 


defined, that 
" 


common cause with either labor or capital, be 


they ought not 


cause they owe a primary, and a complete 
allegiance to another and a more comprehensive 
group, namely, the state. If there is any fina! 
ground on which teachers can refuse to joi 

affiliated 
which, indeed, they ought to refuse to do se 
it lies in the fact that the 


first and last for society at large. 


association with organized labor—o! 


work of teachers 
No lesser 
allegiance should alienate them from this inelu 


sive loyalty. The large majority of teacher 


1] 


are actually paid out of the publie purse; 4! 





using their powers for social rather than 
fishly individual or class purposes—or else 
are untrue to the implications and obliga- 
rs of their profession. They can not ally 
elves with any militant group in the eco- 
field without giving up their right to 
ndependently, in the terms of a genuinely 
mal ideal of their own, for what they as 

ers conceive to be the general good. 
, n brief, teachers ought not to unionize in the 
iry sense, because they are public servants. 
rht to organize for their own improve- 
and advancement, and they have abun 
done so. If they affiliate with labor, 
r, they take sides in a conflict toward 
+} 


ey should maintain an attitude of im- 
i! judgment from the standpoint of their 
fle professional ideals of social good and 

betterment. It is as if dawyers and 
ere to give up their primary purpose of 

a social order in which justice shall be 

n order to seek instead the triumph ol 
economic class. Teachers seek an educated 
which may well enough be defined as a 
hich trained intelligence and enlight 

d will have the upper hand of passion, 

ce and self-seeking. They can not prop 
mit themselves to the advancement of 
iss a8 against another, any more than 
in commit themselves in a body to the 
cratic or the Republican party. They 
to seek higher pay and a better social 
ng, which they ought by the same token 
eserve by reason of a continually increas 
fYectiveness in their work. But they ought 
strike, whereas labor unions are clearly 


their rights when they do so. In an 


en competitive field, collective bargaining, 

strikes and lockouts as weapons of last re 

s apparently a necessity. In a field of 

« service, where jobs are protected by 

enactments as to tenure, retirement and 

ns, strikes are not only inappropriate 

t might well be held illegal. In the conditions 

the work itself, therefore, teaching differs 

m ordinary employment, just as army service 

es, just as Calvin Coolidge made it clear that 

ce service does. And at its very foundations 

the work of the teacher demands a disinterested 

evotion to a good beyond that of any class or 

ip or special interest whatever.—Harvard 
imni Bulletin. 
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REPORTS 
COLLEGE EDUCATION' 

THE increase of young men seeking to enter 
college was accelerated by the war, because it 
showed on a large scale the value of a college 
education. The Germans are said to have be- 
lieved that a democracy like ours could not 
create a large, well-trained army rapidly since 
it did not possess the material for field and 
line officers and would be unable to select the 
men best qualified for the purpose. But the 
difficulty was met by sending to the officers’ 
training camps educated men; and, in fact, 
those camps were recruited mainly from the 
students and graduates of colleges. These men 
abundantly proved their worth, for to them 
may well be ascribed much of the effectiveness 
of the hastily trained regiments. The enlisted 
men recognized their fitness for commissions and 
gained thereby a higher idea of the benefit that 
comes from college. 

But it is from no single motive that men go 
to college. Some of them have a precise idea 
of what they want to study, or a definite plan 
of entering a particular profession; more have 
a vague general idea of higher education; many 
come from an undefined sense that it brings 
advantages intellectual, commercial or social; 
others for pleasure, or because their friends are 
going and it is the natural thing to do. All 
these motives are legitimate in their proper de 
gree. Yet in some cases they lead to disap 
pointment, for everyone probably knows gradu 
ates who have been drawn away from occupa 
tions where they would have been successful, 
and have not the qualities that enable them to 
prosper in the very different careers to which 
college leads. Such failures are the sad misfits 
of ill-direeted ambition. They are the results 
of American confidence in limitless educational 
opportunity. People engaged in public in 
struction are inclined to go too far in thinking 
that everyone should be encouraged to pursue 
his schooling to the furthest possible stage. 
They lament what seems to them the highly in 
adequate proportion of elementary-school chil 
dren who go to the high schools, and of high 
school pupils who proceed to college; and they 
glory in any increase of these proportions. 

1 From advance sheets of the annual report of 
President A. Lawrence Lowell to the Board of 


Overseers of Harvard University. 
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They seem to forget that the classroom is not 
the only means of education; that a youth may 
get more intellectual and moral! training from 
practical work that he likes than from formal 
lessons that he loathes. They do not appre- 
ciate that all true education is self-education, 
and that to force a boy, beyond a certain point, 
to remain in school doing set tasks in which he 
takes no interest may stultify his mind and fret 
his character. They do not see clearly enough 
that one of the most important functions of a 
school is the selective process—not only select 
ing pupils for different types of instruction, 
but also distinguishing between those who will 
benefit by further schooling, and those who had 
better go at once into the larger school of an 
active career in the work of the community. If 
a man should argue that everyone born in this 
country ought to keep on studying to the stage 
of a doctorate of philosophy, he would be 
ridiculed. The plan would be not only impos- 
sible but pernicious, for it would wreck many 
of the most vigorous and practically fertile 
minds. But if when carried to this extent the 
idea of encouraging everyone to pursue the 
road of his education as far as possible is ab- 
surd, the problem is where each one should get 
off, and the question has two sides in every case 
and at every stage of the journey. This ap- 
plies to the questions of going to college, and 
what college. 

In the public mind the conception of a col- 
lege education is vague; a college is a college, 
and all are of one generic type; whereas in 
fact they are very diverse in standards and 
aims, and all the young men who go to a single 
college do not get the same education either in 
degree or in kind. That is as it should be, 
because what we most need in higher education 
to-day is not uniformity but experimentation. 
Even if our colleges were far more perfect than 
they can pretend to be, they ought to be unlike 
because their aims are and should be different. 
It is impossible to classify colleges into distinct 
groups according to their dominant objectives, 
sinee they run over the whole gamut from one 
extreme to the other; and yet, with many varie- 
ties in detail and intermediate examples, there 
are two more or less marked types which we 
may somewhat inaccurately term the vocational 
and the cultural. 
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To the first or vocational type tend in gen- 
eral to belong the state universities and others 
that follow their lead. There, as elsewhere, the 
first two years are in the main a continuation 
of secondary education, the more so as they 
are obliged to admit the product of the public 
schools with comparatively little diserimination. 
So markedly is this true of the instruction in 
the freshman and sophomore years that of late 
there has been a large growth of junior eol- 
leges—which might well be called continuation 
high schools—to relieve these universities in 
part of the vast number of students in the first 
two years. Such instruction, secondary in form 
and substance, must be given somewhere, and 
the only misfortune is that it is finished nearly 
two years later in life here than it is in Europe. 
After the first two years of college in these uni- 
versities the student habitually, though not a! 
ways, begins his professional studies in law, 
medicine or business, or, if he aims to be a 
college teacher, in the subjects that he is to 
earry farther in the graduate school. In short, 
the first two years in the college are secondary, 
the last two commonly professional; and it is 
noteworthy that in western colleges which do 
not form part of a university, many of the 
students leave at the end of the sophomore year 
to take up professional work at one of the 
state universities. Let no one suppose that this 
description of those universities is exact, and 
that there are not many variations, but in gen 
eral it is a portrayal of a type to which they 
conform more or less closely. It is a good 
type, no doubt well adapted to the needs of the 
great majority of American youth who desire a 
college education whether they intend or not to 
enter one of the learned professions. 

The other type is more prevalent in the east 
ern part of the country; perhaps because there 
the university developed after the college had 
become well established as an independent and 
self-sufficient institution. Hence the college 1s 
more nearly an end in itself, not of course com- 
pletely so, for the process of education must be 
continuous, and at every stage must prepare 
for something beyond—for further study or 
active usefulness in life—and must also make 
connection with what has gone before. There- 
fore at the outset the college must adapt itself 
to the secondary schools, and as these do not 
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at present fit a boy to pursue the work of a col- 
lege conducted on university methods, a period 
of preparation is needed. In most of the east- 
ern, as in the western, colleges this takes two 
years, but with our sifting process of examina- 
tion we strive here to do as much as possible 
of it in one, believing that the sooner the stu- 
dent ean do work of university quality the bet- 
ter. For this reason the subject of concentra- 
tion, that is, the principal field of study, is 
selected near the close of the freshman year, 
and the work thereon with the tutor begins in 
the following autumn. 

In the type of college that we are considering 
the instruction in the first year has less the 
nature of secondary education than in the other 
type. It is less a continuation of the high 
«chool and more a transition from school meth- 

«ls to those of a university. The distinctive 
character of the type of college that, for want 
f a better term, I have ealled cultural is, how- 
ever, even more marked in the upper classes— 
‘hree if the transition has been accomplished in 
1 single year, two if it has taken two years. 
lt is in these upper elasses that the difference 
n purpose becomes clear. I have said that the 
educational process must be continuous. This 
does not mean that the subjects studied must 
be the same, but rather that the methods must 
he progressive, each fitting the student to grasp 
vith larger intelligence the problems or service 
‘hat he must confront later. Nor does it mean 
that the studies at any fixed point should be 
vocational. The time when that should take 
place varies with different persons. With some 
' should come in the high school, with others 
n a collewe, and with some not until after col- 
eve is passed. Technical knowledge is by no 
means the only thing, or the greatest thing, in 
the equipment for life or even for a learned 
profession. Cultivating and liberating the mind 
» of vital importance to the community as well 
as to the individual; and not less so in a democ- 
racy than among people where guidance and 
contro! rest with a ruling class. 

Politically men here are born free and equal, 
but intellectually they are born neither equal 
nor free. Intellectual freedom is a late product 
of civilization. It is a commonplace that of all 
inen the members of primitive tribes are the 
‘east free. Their customs, their behavior, their 
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ideas are rigidly fixed by their traditions. They 
are compelled to cling to them not so much by 
foree or fear as because they can not think 
otherwise. Their conduct is restrained because 
their minds are fettered; and the minds of chil- 
dren are likewise in bondage. True intellectual 
liberty—not the specious form, due to inverted 
prejudice, that expresses itself in eccentricity, 
but the stern freedom of thought that seeks the 
truth, and frames opinions based on secure foun- 
dations—liberty of that kind is the product of 
wide study and hard thought. To teach how 
to think, and what to think about, as cultivated 
men and citizens, is the object of a college that 
is not primarily vocational. 

But it is not well to be dogmatic. No theory, 
however true, is valid beyond the limits of its 
proper application. The future physician must 
learn in college the premedical sciences; the 
undergraduate looking forward to a professor’s 
chair in the classics, history or chemistry will 
naturally study those subjects, although, if wise, 
he will not neglect others. Nevertheless, a col- 
lege may have a preponderant aim that gives 
the tone to its whole atmosphere. Variety it 
should have, and opportunity for men of dif- 
ferent temperaments. But the dominant note 
may be vocational or cultural, and the latter 
should be the case in a college forming part of 
a university like ours, which does not as a rule 
permit its undergraduates to take courses in its 
professional schools. For the country it is well 
that both types of college should exist, and also 
sundry intermediate forms. Each has its mer- 
its; each appeals to a certain kind of youth; one 
of them to those who can give the time needed 
for a longer period of cultural education, the 
other to those who can not. 

A university that separates its strictly profes- 
sional schools from the college with its many 
non-academic or so-called outside activities can 
easily maintain in those schools a strong profes- 
sional spirit and a habit of earnest work. But 
it does not eseape the problem of inducing un- 
dergraduates to regard education as their pri- 
mary object. This is an old difficulty in the 
old colleges. When the state universities were 
new we were told that it did not exist there, 
because only earnest youth bent on obtaining in- 
struction entered them; but with the increase of 
wealth, the enlarging fashion of going to col- 
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lege, and the growth of social distractions, the 
trouble has become endemic. The problem 1s 
in fact worrying the authorities of colleges of 
every kind in America, and it is one that we 
have been striving to solve. 
cially formidable in the case of a distinctively 


Perhaps it is espe 


cultural collere beeause it is hard to infuse into 
the undergraduates a sense of the vital impor 
tance of study leading, so far as they can see, 
to no immediate tangible results. The im 
ponderables are the most valuable, but the least 
visible, of things. Inducements of every avail 
able kind must be used, but it is also needful 
to have a system that will tend to promote the 
object sought. The system adopted here has 
been that of a general final examination cover 
ing the whole of a subject which the student 
selects at the close of his freshman year, and a 
tutor to assist and stimulate him in making the 


subject his own by attaining a mastery thereof. 


The system has often been mentioned in these 


reports, but of late it has attracted so much 
attention, and has spread so rapidly among other 
colleges, that a deseription of it here may not 
be out of place. The object being to promote 
in the student a vigorous interest in his chosen 
field by making him master it himself, something 
more is needed than a senes of courses on dis 
tinet portions of that field in which the work is 
laid out for him by the instructor within com- 
paratively narrow bounds. Courses are an in- 
valuable means to the end, and there is no in- 
tention of abandoning them for the more ex- 
elusively tutorial system of Oxford and Cam- 
The 


student must be provoked to read widely for 


bridge, but alone they are not enough. 


himself, because it is only by working on his 
own account with a view to achieving a per 
sonal command of the subject that the deepest 
kind of interest ean be aroused. Most men care 
more for what they do than for what is done 
for them. for an 
object sufficiently remote is a powerful induce- 
ment to effort; and for this a series of single 


The sense of self-direction 


courses with a final examination at the close of 
each is inadequate. If the aim be a mastery of 
a subject as a whole to be acquired so far as 
possible by the student’s personal labor, a gen- 
eral final examination on that subject is neces- 
sary to measure his attainment and still more 
This is the 


to set a standard for achievement. 
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foundation of the entire plan, but it is some 
times overlooked because less prominent than 
the constant and long-continued work with the 
tutors. These last have in some places been 
tned without the general examination, but the 
result is like a football game without goal posts, 
or a railroad without a terminus. The genera! 
examination is the first thing that must be 
planned, for it determines all the rest. It is 
the essential the without 
which that wou!d be meaningless; but it is not 


element in system, 
all. Lacking guidance on his way the student 
would be at a loss to supply the gaps between 
his courses, to connect them, to fill in the back 
For that 


As soon as the 


ground, and survey the whole subject. 
purpose tutors are provided. 
student at the end of his freshman year has 
selected his subject of eoncentration, he is as 
signed to a tutor in that fleld who thenceforth 
Looked 


at from the standpoint of academic mechanics, 


becomes his adviser in all his studies 


the purpose of the tutor is to help the student 
to become competent to cope with the genera! 
examination; not by eoaching or cramming, for 
the examination that could be passed by such 
means would have quite failed in the object of 
testing not mere knowledge, but far more the 
understanding of it, with a critical and con 
structive power to deal with it. Looked at from 
its effect upon the pupil, the purpose of the 
tutor is to help him to educate himself through 
an extensive study of his chosen subject; and, 
if the system works as it should, these two points 
of view are in fact two aspects of the same de 
sign from different sides—two ways of stating 


the same thing. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF 
PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 

AwonaG the organizations holding their annua! 
meetings in St. Louis during the Christmas hol: 
days was the Association of Schools for Soc 
Work. It is not widely known that there are 1 
the country about forty schools in which pro 
fessional education for social work has been o 


ganized. Of these, twenty-four belong to tly 


association. Some of the others, such as, tor 


example, that of the University of California, 
do not belong because of technical difficulties 
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the way of institutional divisions. But twenty- 
four makes a very good proportion of the edu- 
cational institutions in this group. 

The profession of social work is very much in 
the same state, from the point of view of pro- 
fessional standards and of educational opportu- 
nity, as that in whieh the law found itself when 
Professor Langdell reorganized the Harvard 
Law School, or the medical profession when 
the Johns Hopkins University Medical School 

as established. Some of these schools of social 

ork have practically no prerequisites for ad- 
mission and very slight and poorly organized 
curricula. Many of them are on a feeble finan- 
| basis. Some of them, however, are doing 
sound educational work and they face problems 
smilar to those discussed at the annual meeting 

t the Association of Law Schools. A number 

these institutions with sound educational pro- 
vrams admit undergraduate students; others are 

craduate grade. Among these especially are 
the New York School of Social Work, the Uni- 
versity of California and the University of Chi- 
aso Graduate School of Social Service. Space 
vs not permit of a discussion either of the dif- 
erences among these institutions in their cur- 

ilum and in their general work. The mem- 
ers of the faculty are engaged in formulating 
standards of teaching and in providing teaching 
materials of a professional character, Especially 

» be noted, perhaps, are the volumes in the 
somal Service Series of the University of Chi- 

uo school, which correspond closely with the 
ase books now familiar to the law and medical 
student. 

The program of the association in St. Louis 
consisted of round tables, at which all discussed 

ich topes as methods of teaching case work, 
ourses in administration and methods of re- 
cruiting, and a dinner attended by about sixty 
representatives of the schools, followed by a 

eeting at which the needs of the child welfare 
eld were presented by Dr. C. C. Carstens, of 
the Child Welfare League of America, with spe- 

il reference to the obligation of these schools 
to the field. 

Reports were made by the Committees on 
Standards, of which Dr. Walter Pettit, of the 
New York School, is chairman; on statisties by 
Professor Stuart F. Chapin, of the University 
f Minnesota, and on assembling and publica- 
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tion of ease records for teaching purposes by 
Professor Breckinridge, of the University of 
Chicago. 

The work of this association, of which Dean 
Edith Abbott, of the University of Chicago, was 
elected president for a second term, and of 
which Miss Margaret Leal, of the New York 
School, is secretary, will be a matter of concern 
to all interested in the future development of 
professional education. The members of this 
association are familiar with the writings in the 
field of professional education and, in coopera- 
tion with a division of the National Conference 
of Social Work on Education in Training, are 
attempting to give publicity to such agreements 
as they reach. 


— 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN GROWTH OF 
THE HEAD 


Stature and weight as indices of growth hold 
a prominent place in educational literature, 
while but casual attention has been given to 
growth of the head and face. There are sev- 
eral reasons why this is so, but now that study 
of the preschool child is being emphasized, 
more attention may be directed to the growth 
of the head. In 1920 and 1921 the late Louis 
R. Sullivan collected a large amount of an- 
thropometrie data among the various race 
groups in Hawaii, for one thing examining ap- 
proximately nine thousand children of school 
age. Illness prevented him from tabulating the 
material or doing more than to put on record 
his methods of examination, race classification, 
ete. The data belong to the American Museum 
of Natural History and to the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu, jointly. With the ap- 
proval of these institutions, the writer has un- 
dertaken the publication of these data, assisted 
in part by a grant from the National Research 
Council, and a brief preliminary report is here 
given of growth changes in head form, as ex- 
pressed by the cephalic index. 

The following racial groups were used in this 
study: Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
North Europeans and South Europeans. The 
age groups range from 6 to 20 years, and the 
number of cases for each race-age group ranges 
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from 20 to 124, the low numbers for the extreme 
ages. With the Japanese boys, for example, the 
standard deviations for cephalic index range 
from 3.17 to 4.90 and the errors of the means 
from 0.32 to 0.88. While the numbers in the 
several groups are small, we have the advantage 
of comparing two sexes in each of six race 
groups. It should be added that data are also 
available for three groups of mixed descent. If 
these groups show uniform growth tendencies 
throughout, then the certainty of such differ- 
ences will be much greater than the probability 
formula for any one series would warrant. It 
is beeause such uniformity is apparent that we 
feel justified in drawing finer distinctions than 
otherwise. 

The work of previous investigators seems to 
justify the following conclusions as to the ce 
phalie index: during school life the numerical! 
values for this index fall from higher to lower, 
or, the heads of beth boys and girls become 
relatively longer with age; the adult index for 
women tends to be higher than for men, or 
women are rounder headed than men. To this 
may be added our own demonstration, that in 
ease of North European children, the fall in 
index during growth is slight, but for round- 
headed children, as Chinese and Japanese, this 
fall in the index is relatively great. 

With these preliminary statements, we pro 
ceed to point out a sex difference in the growth 
of the head, not heretofore recognized. Part of 
our data are presented in the accompanying 
tables, the whole tabulation being too bulky to 
introduce here. If the reader carefully exam 
ines the race series in the table, or better, if he 
draws a graph for the same, he will observe that 
the numerals expressing the cephalic index de 
crease with school age, but that at the beginning 
the boys show rounder heads (higher index 
values) than the girls. Following this sex dif- 
ference down the columns, one notes that about 
the fifteenth year the position reverses, the girls 
beeoming the rounder headed and continuing so 
until adult life is reached. For the North 
European children living in Hawaii, the reversal 
occurs a few months later. We have similar 
tables for Koreans in which this sex difference 
appears, as also in our tables for mixed races, 
Hawaiian-Chinese, Hawaiian-North European 
and Hawaiian-South European. 
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The amount of difference between boys and 
girls entering school is greatest for the round 
headed races, Japanese, Chinese, ete., and least 
for the longer headed races, North Europeans, 
ete. It is because this sex difference is so much 
smaller in long-headed European children, that 
it was not given much consideration in previous 
studies. Yet it did appear in studies on the 
more round-headed children of Central Europe 
For example, Schwerz' (1911) published mea 
surements on 1,778 children in which this sex 
difference is obvious. 

We ean generalize, then, by stating that so 
far as the data at hand go, growth in head 
form presents a sex reversal during school life, 
the change taking place at the fourteenth to 
fifteenth year age period; the boys are first 
rounder headed and then longer headed than the 
girls. This is illustrated in the accompanying 
graphs for Japanese, Hawaiian and European 
children. 

So far we have dealt with data for children 
of school age, but the above observations rais: 
questions as to how the head grows in the pre 
school period. Some data first fev 
months of life (continental Europe) show cer 
tain sex differences in the cephalic index. In 
1905 Ranke? published a table for German bow 
and girls ranging in age from birth to fifteer 
years. This table is particularly interesting 
here because when the averages are smoothed 
and a graph plotted, as in the figure, we se 
that during the first four vears of life, the gir! 
forge ahead in round-headedneas, while the boy 
begin to accelerate after the third year, to reac! 
the maximum at about the time for enter: 
school. It is further noticeable that the boy 
and girls in Ranke’s table tend to reverse afte: 
fifteen years, and presumably if older childre: 
had beén measured, the girls would again lead 
This is consistent with our data. 


on the 


1Schwerz, Franz, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber das 
Wachstum des Menschen’’ (Archiv fiir Anthropo! 
gie, Neue Folge, Band X, pp. 1-38, Braunschweig 
1911). 

2? Ranke, Otto, ‘‘ Beitriige zur Frage des kind 
lichen Wachstums. Anthropologische Untersuch 
ungen, ausgefiihrt an holsteinischen Kindern, vor 
der Geburt bis zum _ vollendeten 15, Jahre’’ 
(Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Neue Folge, Band I1!, 
pp- 161-180, Braunschweig, 1905). 
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THE CEPHALIC INDEX, JAPANESE, HAWAITANS, NortH anp Sovrn Evrorrans rx Hon: 
LU, AND RANKE’S SERIES OF GERMAN CHILDREN 
will be further noted that during the first ber of cases. Hence, since this relation is the 
onths of life, the heads of girls are less reverse with adults, a reversal of the sexes is to 
than the heads of boys, which is con be expected at some point on the crowth curve 
ed by Tschepourkowsky,*® with a large num Ranke’s data, taken with ours, suggest, how 


irkowsky, Ethwme, ‘‘ Anthropologis he ever, that three reversals take place, the first 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Neue Folge, shortly after birth, the second at four to five, 
X, pp. 151-183, Braunschweig, 1911). the third at fourteen to fifteen. This is ap 
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parent u e grapl It is true it the num 
ber of cases pon which the f tI r vears ol 
ve cor sior ut his results for the first year 
le agree the muec! irwer eries I 
schepourkowsky, and so this part of the curve 
deserves Cor derati n 
So, taking Ranke’s graph as supplementary 
to our data, we get a tentative complete gr wth 
eurve for head form, ranging from birth t 
naturity As the case stands then, a genera 
re rve tor the tw 2e Xess CAT e constructed 
n the basis of our data, supplemented by pr 
\ is observations in America and Europe 
Since the cephalie index fa during school life 
and on to the adult stage, t! may be taken a 
the normal order of growth: hence, when the 
cephalic index falls rapidly, growth is acceler 
ated d whet t igs, growl s retarded » 
eombpinilr ir rve vith t f I h i! f t 
appears that b slow down in growth toward 
long-headedness unt shortly after entering 
school, then begin to accelerate and continue 
until the adult longer head level is reached If 


the reader turns the figure upside down 


be clear. Girls, on the other hand, seem to have 
passed the point of maximum retardation be 
fore entering school, and accelerate in progres 
toward the long head level unt about the four 
teenth year, when retardation sets in and con 


tinues until adult life 
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In interpreting these growth curves, it should 
be Dorne mind that changes in cepha ¢ index 
naicatle relat ve changes n rate of! growth for 
brea and length of head So long as both 
these imeters of he head row in unison, the 
index will be constant, but, if one lags or spurts, 


a change n the ndex will iit The in 


dividual measurements of head diameters for 
the groups used in this study show such change 
’ re ‘ ’ t} t? ’ el rth t head the 
riris ead bovs from the beginning ofl chool 
life until about fourteen vears, after which the 
hows lead These seem tf we the sex differences 
expressed in the fluctuations of the cephalic u 
dex and the question is raised as to what correla 
tior may exist for the crowth of these diam 
eters and the corresponding parts of the bra 
T ne data o! Rar ke alr d ] f hepo irkowsky gree 


ars of life there 1s 4 


rapid increase of the cephalic index among Vet 
tral European children; thus, during the first 
nine weeks of life, the index rose from 52 te 
84. and in six months to 87. TI means & 
rapid relative increase in the width of head and 
possibly in the corresponding parts of the brat 


Hence it is highly desirable that those who ar 


now engaed in the study olf the pre school ehild 
make careful records of head growth 
( LARK W ISSLE! 
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